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Editorial Comment 


The last Editorial of The Bible Translator incorporated a letter sent to 
some one hundred and twenty translators in order to elicit opinions about 
our future editorial policy. The time has now come for the present Editor 
to hand over his duties and responsibilities, and it seems that in this final 
Editorial he cannot do better than make grateful reference to the answers 
which have already come to hand and which provided the basis of a most 
informative and helpful discussion at the meetings of the U.B.S. Trans- 
lations Sub-Committee in New York in April last. We do not consider 
this investigation by any means closed and hope that many other 
translators will take it upon themselves to write to Dr. E, A. Nida, in 
terms of the letter printed in the July Editorial. 

For the information of our readers, it should be known that every 
one of the answers so far received has been carefully read and analysed 
and all comments and suggestions after sifting were presented to the 
Editorial Board at their meeting in New York. The answers so far 
received have expressed the warmest appreciation of those articles dealing 
with Greek and Hebrew idioms, articles on Greek grammatical usage, 
Questions and Answers on difficult passages, problems dealing with 
ambiguity in the original text and general Old Testament articles. 
The following points bearing on general policy emerged from the dis- 
cussion: — 

1. There is a need for the presentation of certain additional topics so 
far not adequately treated. The bearing of some of these on Bible 
translation is indirect; for instance, a request for an article on hymn- 
writing and its possible relationship to the translation of poetic 
passages such as the Psalms. 

A very general request that Questions and Answers should be 
considerably elaborated and extended. 

A necessity for more simple, helpful articles on problems of the 
original languages. 

The need of providing material adapted to the varying needs of 
translators, recognising that certain highly technical, scholarly articles 
are of value to a relatively small group of readers whose needs, 
however, are of the utmost importance and must not be overlooked. 
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5. The significance of revision in the present translational situation and 
the need for more articles dealing specifically with this vast subject. 
In the post-war years there has been a tremendous increase in the 
amount of revision work of major Bibles, and greater efforts need 
to be expended in trying to meet the needs of committees who are 
working on these projects. It would seem that the Old Testament has 
been unduly neglected in our pages. 


Dr. Nida, who now resumes the editorship after a four-year interval, 
had many stimulating proposals and suggestions to make. If these are 
to be implemented, however, much will depend on the steady and faithful 
response of those whose needs this journal is striving to meet. We hope, 
therefore, that in the course of the next three months he will be inundated 
with correspondence and suggestions whereby the forthcoming numbers 
of The Bible Translator may be rendered even more effective and helpful. 

Lastly, the Editor may perhaps be permitted to pay tribute to the kind 
co-operation and loyal service that has been rendered by his colleagues 
on the Editorial Board and also by Miss Margaret Hooper, whose untiring 
efforts have made it possible for material to be edited in time for the 
printer each quarter and to whose vigilance the journal owes much for 
her proof-reading and reproduction of the more technical articles which 
have appeared from time to time. 


Some Notes on Marcan Usage: A Correction 


In treating of a> in The Bible Translator, Volume 7, No. 2, April 1956, 
page 52,I wrote, ‘At two places w¢ and a@¢ are confused. At 2: 26 they are 
read by different manuscripts, but some witnesses which have neither may 
be right. ‘Q¢ however as ‘when’ is possible, ““do you remember what David 
did... when he entered?""" As anyone can find out by consulting the 
critical editions, there is no reading &¢ at 2:26. The passage is to be 
explained on quite other lines, and the suggestion made last April must 


be withdrawn. 
G. D. Kilpatrick. 


“T shall be that which I shall be” 
L. M. Pakozdy 


(The Swiss periodical Judaica has published an article under the title 
‘“"Ahjah ‘ahjah — die Deutung des Jahwah-Namens” by Dr. L. M. 
Pakozdy, Professor of the Reformed Theological Academy in Debrecen. 
Professor Pakozdy’s aim is to defend the translation “I shall be that 
which I shall be’. In the course of a serial publication of the new Hunga- 
rian translation the book of Exodus has recently left the press. Since the 
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translators could not achieve full agreement on the translation of 
Exodus 3: 14, the Hungarian Bible Council asked the members of the 
Old Testament Commission to submit their arguments in writing in order 
that noted foreign experts may also be consulted before the final text of 
the new translation is fixed. — Reproduced from the Hungarian Church 
Press, Volume VIII/5-6, March 1956.) 


Professor Pakozdy's article has the following contents: — 


I. As regards preliminaries of method, the author states that Exodus 
3:14 can only be translated by taking into account its immediate and 
wider context. The translator must disregard all hypotheses about the 
origin and original meaning of the divine name, and the proper question 
to guide him is how the text, in its present ‘canonical’ form, intends to 
interpret God's name. This principle of abiding by the meaning of the 
immediate and larger context may, at the outset, exclude even grammat- 
ically possible interpretations and translations. There can be no doubt 
that Exodus 3 : 14, with the connected passage, wants to offer, by relating 
the revelation given to Moses, an explanation of the name Yahweh. It is 
also clear that the name Yahweh is interpreted as originating from the 
verb hayah = hawah. God says of Himself in first person singular, ‘ehyeh; 
while Israel must pronounce in third person singular, Yahweh. This hayah 
verb, however, does not correspond to our copulative and existential ‘to 
be’ but to what the Germans express by the verbs werden, geschehen, 
eintreten, gegenwartig werden, dasein, etc. The Indo-European, Romance 
or Hungarian present tense is not the only rendering of the Hebrew im- 
perfect or full aorist; in fact, the imperfect action thus denoted by the 
Hebrew verb can be most clearly rendered, in our languages, by the future 
tense (“Eine hebraische Imperfektform ausserhalb eines Satzzusammen- 
hanges iibersetzt man deshalb am unmissverstandlichsten als Futur...” 
O. Grether, Hebraische Grammatik fiir den akademischen Unterricht, 
Miinchen, 1951, paragraph 30 d.S.93.). 

The original pronunciation of the tetragrammaton — this can now be 
fixed with absolute certainty — indicates that this name has the form of 
a verbal nomen proprium (in imperfect tense or full aorist). Corres- 
ponding instances can be cited both within and outside Israel. 


II. The translation “I am that I am” is weakened by its very origin 
which appears in the LXX and betrays obviously the influence of Hel- 
lenistic philosophy of religion with its central idea of the deity as the 
absolutely independent Being. The old Hebrew translations (Aquila and 
Theodotion) preserve, in their Greek versions, the older tradition of 
interpretation once prevailing in Palestine: esomai (hos) esomai. 

Then Professor Pakozdy discusses in detail the meaning of the Hebrew 
root hayah = hawah, and points out that one of the basic meanings is not 
some abstract and eternal being in the sense of aseitas, but rather an active 
historical existence which can be expressed by the German verbs werden, 
eintreten, entstehen, geschehen, gegenwartig werden, wirken. The theme 
of the whole Biblical passage is not the question whether or not God 
exists, neither the problem that He wishes to conceal His name, but, on 
the contrary: He reveals that He will be with His servant Moses (3 : 12) 
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and His people (4: 16 sqq.); He will be near, He will have the relation 
of saving action to Israel. 

Then the sentence construction of Exodus 3: 14 and its context is 
discussed. The author states that the Hebrew equivalent of “I am who! 
am” would be ‘anoki hu’ ‘asar, ‘anoki hu’, or ‘anoki howah ‘asar ‘anoki 
howah. There is a great difference between the nominal and verbal sen- 
tences, as this is indicated by the interpretation of Hosea 1:9 where 
nominal and verbal sentences stand side by side. The nominal sentences 
state facts, while the closing verbal sentence draws, from these facts, the 
consequences, expressed in future tense: ‘*...So I shall be not present for 
you, neither shall I act for you”. — Then the immediate context is consi- 
dered. The question of the passage is not this: What is the name of God? 
Even if we admit the hypothesis that the name Yahweh was unknown 
before Moses in Israel, the fact, that the name E] shaddai (Exodus 6: 3), 
the name of the God of the fathers (Exodus 3:13) was known, cannot 
be challenged. Modern man does not understand the Biblical question: 
what is his name? (Exodus 3: 13). The modern meaning of this question 
would be approximately this: what is the secret of his name? what is the 
use of his name? what is the name that could be made use of? That is, 
Moses, in true Egyptian fashion, seeks the hidden name of God so that 
in possession thereof he may carry out all the more surely the work 
of deliverance. 

In this connection the author quotes contemporary Egyptian texts 
which illumine and explain, in a very interesting way, the magic of names 
in general and this passage of the Exodus in particular. So Isis wants to 
know the hidden name of Re, the Lord of the gods, in order to augment 
her power of sorcery. Re, however, does not want to reveal his name and 
resorts to all kinds of subterfuges. He recounts, with hymnical, psalmodic 
expressions, all his known names, and all these begin thus: I am Who — 
I am Who. The people awaiting deliverance did not doubt the existence 
of God, but the question was how he would help, and Moses’ idea of 
deliverance was distinctly Egyptian: God will give to them his secret 
name, as a handle to manipulate. It is to this question, couched in terms 
of Egyptian thinking, that God replies with his revelation: “I shall be that 
which I shall be’, which has the meaning: with you, I shall be with you. 

Professor Pakozdy also discusses the question how the apparently 
older Yahweh name, as a group of sounds, received a new meaning at 
the time of Moses, when what was originally a cultic exclamation of 
numinous nature changed into a verbal nomen proprium. And this nomen 
proprium is laden with hopeful contents and eschatological tension. God 
does not give away His hidden name for magic purposes, neither does 
He hide himself behind the refusal of the “I am who I am”, but gives the 
promise that He will be with His people. 

So the interpretation of God's name is a promise and a call for be- 
lieving decision. As to the larger context of Exodus 3:13, Professor 
Pakozdy points out that this interpretation of God’s name can be regarded 
as the moment of birth of Old Testament eschatology, — an interpreta- 
tion which may also encompass the New Testament interpretation of 
the divine name: Jesus Christ. 
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This interpretation, at the beginning of the Bible, has the peculiar 
position and force of forecasting the entire contents of the Bible: all that 
follows is but the account how the promise implicit in the divine name 
was fulfilled. 


On the Translation of John 2:4 
Harry M. Buck 


From the days of Tyndale’s first printed English New Testament in 
1525, most English Bibles have rendered the phrase “Ti éuoi xai ooi;” 
in John 2 : 4 as, “What have I to do with thee?”. This list includes the 
Coverdale Bible (1538), the Geneva Bible (1557), the King James Bible 
(1611), the Revised Version (1881), the American Standard Revised 
Version (1901), the Moffatt Bible (1913), the Centenary Translation 
(1924) and the Revised Standard Version (1946), with occasional slight 
changes. 

A handful of English translators have made various attempts at a 
different understanding: the Twentieth Century New Testament (1902) 
“What do you want with me?”, Weymouth (1905) “It is better to leave 
the matter in my hands’, Goodspeed (1923) “Do not try to direct me”, 
Knox (1944) “Why dost thou trouble me with that?” and the Basic 
English New Testament (1949) “This is not your business’. These at- 
tempts are probably motivated by the fact that the phrase is literally, 
“What to me and to you?"’. Jerome rendered it, Quid mihi et tibi est? 
adding only the copulative verb. In English, Jerome's method is followed 
by Wyclif (1388), Rheims-Douay (1582), Fenton (1905), and Spencer 
(1937). 

Simply stated, the situation is that Jesus and his mother and disciples 
are wedding guests in Cana. When Mary reports the host's embarrass- 
ment that the supply of wine is prematurely exhausted, Jesus replies, 
tt éuoi xai ooi, yiva;’. Mary, then, tells the servants to stand by, and 
presently the well-known miracle (o/eov in John) is accomplished. 
What does “Ti éuoi xai ooi;"’ mean in this context? 

Two choices seem to be open to the translator. The most common 
understanding is to regard the phrase as a mild rebuke to Mary. Irenaeus 
so understood it [Haer. iii: 16 : 17] and so did Calvin. E. A. Abbott in 
his Johannine Grammar (London, 1906) clearly says, “Ti éuoi xai ool 
might, theoretically, be rendered, “What does this concern me and thee?’ 
for 1 wor by itself might mean, ‘What does it concern me’, as in Epict. 3 : 
22 : 66 (followed by an infinitive). But as a fact, both in Hebrew and 
Greek... ‘What /is there] to me and thee?’ always implies ‘to me and 
thee in common’ so that the meaning is ‘What have we to do with one 
another?’ ". Bernard in the Jnternational Critical Commentary supports 
the idea of ‘reproach’. Father Knox also understands it as a protest, 
although Jesus “speaks with a smile, as he tests the faith of his sup- 
pliant..." [A Commentary on the Gospels, (Sheed and Ward, 1952)]. 
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However, Mary does not react like one who has been rebuked. What 
follows is a direction to the servants made in full confidence. 

The other possibility is to recognize the phrase as a Semitism, whether 
one accepts the Aramaic origin of John or not. Thus it translates mah-l'i 
walak, which can be rendered simply, ‘Why is that our concern?’ or 
‘Don't bother me about that’. Frequently, it carries the idea of ‘Let me 
alone’. Bauer, in Das Johannesevangelium (Tuebingen, 1933, page 44), 
expounds this position, rendering the verse, Und Jesus sagt zu ihr: lass 
mich in Ruhe, Frau. The Blass-Debrunner Grammatik des neutestament- 
lichen Griechisch (Goettingen, 1949) also supports this understanding, 
both here and elsewhere in the New Testament, suggesting, Was geht 
es uns an? or Was macht es?. M.-J. Lagrange, admitting that at times it 
could mean, “What is there in common between you and me’, maintains 
that there is no reason here for such a meaning. “The sense is let me 
alone (laissez-moi!)"’ [Evangile selon S. Jean, (Paris, 1927) page 56]. 

In any case, a decision must rest on reference to other uses of the same 
or similar constructions. The phrase is not an ordinary Greek idiom, and 
classical authors are of little help at this point. Epictetus uses a similar 
construction at least four times: once (1: 1:16) when a sailor is dis- 
satisfied with the direction in which the wind is blowing and says, 
“Ti jyiv xai ait@;" again (1:22:15) when men begin to hate the 
gods and say of Zeus, “Ti wot xai abr” (an idea echoed in 1 : 27 : 13), 
and lastly (2:19:16) when a man cracks a joke instead of helping a 
shipwrecked person, the reproach is, “Zi july xai coi”. All of these, 
except possibly the last, which, Lagrange points out, is not similar to the 
situation in John 2 : 4, carry the idea, ‘It is no concern of ours’. 

Within the LXX, exactly the same construction as John 2 : 4 is found 
in Judges 11 : 12 when Jephthah protested to the Ammonites, in I Kings 
17:18 when the widow is frightened at the death of her son and cries 
out to Elijah, in II Kings 3 : 13 when Elisha wants nothing to do with 
Jehoram, and in II Chronicles (Cf. I Esdras 1 : 24 [27 in Eng.]) when 
Pharaoh Necho tries to warn Josiah to get out of the road. Similar 
constructions are found in II Samuel 16 : 10 and 19: 23 /22 in Eng.) 
when David restrains the sons of Zeruiah from killing Shimei, using the 
words “Ti éuol xai dyuiv ...;". In all these cases, the idea of ‘Let me 
alone — keep hands off’ is the meaning intended. 

Two other passages, sometimes compared, are not really parallel: 
Joshua 22 : 24 has been altered in the LXX by dropping out a / in the 
Hebrew text and Joel 3 : 4 [4 : 4 in Hebrew] also lacks the double dative 
(1 in Hebrew). 

In the Synoptics, the phrase occurs only in connection with two 
exorcisms: Mark 1 : 24 (Luke 4 : 34) and Mark 5 : 7 (Matthew 8 : 29 
and Luke 8 : 28). Clearly the meaning here is, ‘Let me/us alone’. John 
21 : 22 is somewhat similar, but again it means, “This is not your affair’. 

Inasmuch as it is nowhere necessary — or even desirable —to retain the 
idea of “What do we have in common?’ in translating ‘7% éuoi xai col;” 
and similar phrases, it is useless to perpetuate it in John 2 : 4, where the 
context demands another understanding. It would be better to render the 
verse, “And Jesus said, ‘Madam, why is that our concern?’ ”. 
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The Translation of Mouydtar AvtHy 
in Mark 10: 11 


Nigel Turner 


A difficult choice arises. Should we render: ‘He commits adultery 
against her’ (the first woman), or ‘He commits adultery with her’ (the 
second woman, of the previous clause)? There is a third possible way 
of translating. ‘He commits adultery with regard to, because of, her’ (the 
second woman). 

I cannot find in either secular or biblical Greek a parallel to this use 
of éxi with wotrydouat. The verb is not a classical Attic word, and in the 
Septuagint it is used absolutely several times, with accusative only once 
(all in Jeremiah and Ezekiel). In the New Testament also it is used 
absolutely only (except for the passage under discussion). 

There is, however, a cognate word having the same meaning. Whereas 
porydouat belongs to Doric Greek, Attic used wowyedw with accusative 
(of the man) and joryedouat with dative (of the woman). Matthew and 
Mark have adopted the Doric word, under the influence of the Septuagint, 
but use it only in the present tense, reserving the Attic word for other 
tenses. In these two writers, except for citations, the use of either word 
appears to depend only on the tense required (i.e. wouydouat is present, 
tuoiyevoa and éuotyedOny are aorist). For this reason, we ought to extend 
our investigation of prepositional use to cover both words. 

Mouzedw is followed by accusative and dative, and used absolutely, in 
the antecedents of New Testament Greek. The only new phenomenon in 
the New Testament is the use of werd (with) in Revelation 2 : 22. Thus, 
éxi does not occur anywhere with either verb, except here at Mark 10: 11. 

The reasons for using éai and accusative elsewhere in Mark do not 
furnish much guidance as to the reason for its use here, for the predomi- 
nant meaning is upon (physically) thirteen times. Other meanings are: 
unto five times, on (with pity) three times, at twice, with regard to twice, 
and against five times. It cannot be denied that the most frequent trans- 
lation, commit adultery against (the first woman), is possible. On the 
other hand, this is not Mark's usual employment of éxi with accusative, 
and when he does use it for against, he does not mean it in a sense like 
sinning against, but always of violence against (Satan divided and rising 
against his own kingdom; nation rising against nation; children rising 
against their parents; with swords and staves against a robber). 

It is possible that a clue to Mark's meaning will be found in the 
Psalms of Solomon 8:7, where we have potydouat with accusative, but 
the phrase is actually borrowed from the Septuagint of Jeremiah 5: 9; 
porydouat is substituted for yoeuetitw éxi. It would seem that some in the 
early Christian period regarded the verbs worydouat and yoeuetilw as 
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practically synonymous, and that therefore Mark's use of ézi in this 
context bears the same meaning as it does in Jeremiah 5:9, i.e. unto 
or with, and the thought behind the phrase is that of immorally going 
after her, for the action of neighing to (yoeuetitw éxi) was equivalent to 
that of committing adultery with. 

This is the more probable meaning, and it has the advantage of 
involving the application of adr to the last woman mentioned in the 
previous clause; this is better than referring adrt7jv to the more distant 
object. 


Some Thoughts on Revision of the Bible 


in Chinese 
R. P. Kramers 


In previous issues of this Journal some references have already been 
made to the highly complex problem of revision of the Chinese Bible. 
The first time it was done by the Rev. A. H. Jowett Murray in a Review 
of a new Chinese draft translation of the New Testament,! and the 
second time by myself in an article reporting the results of a series of 
discussions which Mr. D. Lancashire and I had with the translator of this 
same draft version, the Rev. Lii Chén-chung.? Both articles concentrated 
on an evaluation of Mr. Lii’'s work in comparison with the so-called Man- 
darin Union Version, the latter being the translation used in most Chinese 
Christian churches today. My aim in writing again about this matter is, 
by stating the whole range of problems involved, to invite helpful criticism 
by the readers of this Journal as to a possible future policy. 

History 

To begin with, we have to recall that, in approaching the problem of 
Bible revision in Chinese, we are entering a field in which Bible trans- 
lation has a long and important history, a history which is closely linked 
up with one of the most gigantic missionary enterprises in the world. 
It is not necessary for our purpose here to recall the earlier landmarks 
of this history, but we shall start out from the situation in 1890, the year 
of the great all-China missionary conference in Shanghai. Far-reaching 
decisions were taken there on the preparation of three Chinese versions 
of the Bible. The first two projects concerned a version in so-called 
‘High Wénli’ or high classical written style, and one in ‘Easy Weénli’ or 
simple classical style. At that time it was only natural for these two 
projects to have preference, because we were still in the days of the 


1 “A Review of Lii Chenchung’s Revised Draft of a New Translation of the New Testa- 
ment in Chinese”, in The Bible Translator, Vol. 4, No. 4, October 1953, pp. 165—167. 


2 “On Lii Chen-Chung’s New Testament Translation”, in The Bible Translator, Vol. 5. 
No. 4, October 1954, pp. 184—190. 
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Chinese Empire, when the classical Chinese pattern of life, at least in 
its outward forms, still reigned supreme. And indissolubly linked with this 
classical pattern was the classical language, modelled on the style of the 
ancient Chinese canonical writings and early philosophical literature. In 
the eyes of the educated this language was the only vehicle worthy of 
transmitting a wisdom which was laden with authority over life and 
death. It was not a spoken language, but it had a highly compelling power 
to the initiated because of its concise, yet suggestive, symbol-like script. 

There is evidence that this feeling about the classical language has by 
no means died down yet. As late as the 1940's, in the midst of the Chinese 
war of resistance against the Japanese, Generalissimo Chiang K’ai-shek 
took the initiative towards having a new translation made of the Psalms 
and the New Testament,® precisely in this classical language. But too 
much has happened during this last half century for classical Chinese ever 
to regain its former position of prominence. And this brings us back to 
the third translation project decided upon by the missionary conference 
in 1890, the project of a Bible translation into kuan-hua or Mandarin 
colloquial. 

Almost from the beginning Protestant missionaries, mindful of the 
great European Bible translations, paid a great deal of attention to 
various local Chinese dialects, with the aim to reach everybody in his own 
tongue directly and not through the conventional medium, imposed by 
tradition and enjoyed by the few, of the classical written language. This 
had already led to many translation efforts into several dialects, including 
‘Northern Mandarin’ or ‘Peking Mandarin’. ‘Mandarin’ was a name 
which covered a widespread group of dialects having a comparatively 
close affinity with each other and ranging over three-quarters of China 
(the fourth quarter being the south-eastern section, from north of 
Shanghai to the province of Kuangtung, an area of a much greater 
dialectal complexity). It was called Mandarin, because it was the collo- 
quial of the official class. There were several varieties of it: Northern, 
Central, Western and Southern Mandarin. In view of this situation we 
can readily understand that the translation committee of this Mandarin 
version had to undertake the hazardous task of producing a version which, 
as far as possible, would please most missionaries within the Mandarin- 
speaking areas. They often had to resort to compromise between different 
idioms, though Northern Mandarin can be said to have had precedence 
over the other varieties. 


Significance of the Mandarin Union Version 


Though we may say that, at that time, there was no single standard 
for a spoken national language, yet there existed a very important genre 
of popular novels and stories, written down in several varieties of 
Mandarin. This category of literature, openly (but by no means pri- 
vately) disdained as a genre by the educated, was widely spread among 
the population. Mandarin, therefore, had already a written tradition, 


8 The Psalms were published in 1946 by the Commercial Press, Shanghai. The New 
Testament was never published. The translator commissioned by Chiang K’ai-shek was 
Dr. John C. H. Wu. 
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and when, not long after the Chinese revolution of 1911, there followed 
a literary revolution which advocated a written language approximating 
colloquial instead of the time-honoured classical style, it was only natural 
that Mandarin was chosen as the most suitable vehicle. We must now 
compare dates: the decision to produce the Mandarin Union Version 
was taken in 1890, a first draft of the New Testament appeared in 1907, 
and the complete Bible, with a revised New Testament, was published 
in 1919. The Chinese revolution took place in 1911, and what is called 
the ‘Literary Renaissance’ began in 1917. A comparison of these dates 
immediately shows the great significance of the Mandarin Union Version 
in that it appeared at precisely the right time, as well as the providential 
foresight inspiring the initiators of this translation project at a time when 
nothing in the existing situation could point towards such a rapid and 
radical change in the language situation. Not only was this timely 
appearance of the Mandarin Union Version in tune with the general 
spirit of the times, but because of it this Version could also play a réle in 
contributing towards the formation of the new literary language, which 
now was no longer called kuan-hua or Mandarin, but — clearly showing 
the aim of the reformers — pai-hua or ‘plain language’. 

But this revolution which took place in the linguistic field was an 
outward, though extremely important, sign of a spiritual crisis which was 
rocking the whole of traditional Chinese society. Western notions had 
been influential in bringing about a revolutionary tension in the old 
empire, hastening the day of the Chinese revolution. Christianity, brought 
through the efforts of Western missionaries, was very much seen as part 
of this Western impact, so it was understandable that a translation of 
the Scriptures, which were in many ways so fundamental to Western 
notions, and moreover a translation making use of pai-hua, the new 
literary medium, could not have appeared under more favourable cir- 
cumstances. 


Further language development 

The pai-hua movement really marked the beginning of a new 
development in the field of language. It is a highly significant fact that 
soon the term pai-hua had to make place for the term kuo-yii, ‘national 
language’. This change in terminology indicated that the literary ‘Renais- 
sance’, begun by a handful of intellectuals in Peking, had gained the 
official sanction of the republican leaders. Kuo-yii became the vehicle 
of the newly-born Chinese nationalism, and it began to be promoted by 
official means. Where the missionary translators of the Mandarin Union 
Version often had to look for a compromise between various dialectal 
forms, the now official policy was to eliminate major divergencies by a 
process of education. 

In the meantime, Western cultural influence gained momentum after 
the revolution. The fruits of “Western learning’ came to be felt in most 
of the new literature. Many of the new generation of writers were deeply 
influenced by the products of Western (including Russian) literature. 
At the same time they often drew upon the rich resources of local idiom 
and also of the classical literary language. In these various ways they 
greatly helped establish a kuo-yii tradition, building up this language to 
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a worthy literary medium. But kuo-yii was to be the language of a modern 
nation. There was a high tide of reaction against the time-honoured 
traditions which had upheld the old empire. New values had to take the 
place of the old traditions, but at the same time these old traditions could 
not be totally discarded if China was to preserve her national identity 
over against the threatening flood of Westernization. 

All this could not but leave its deep imprint on the process of develop- 
ment in kuo-yii, and bring about important changes in this language since 
the time of publication of the Mandarin Union Version. It is as yet 
difficult to assess the exact nature of this language development, but we 
may in general point towards two tendencies: 

a. Achange in vocabulary, technical, political, social and cultural, under 
the influence of Western ideas, and, behind this, a change also as regards 
thinking patterns and processes in the direction of Western thinking, 
which in turn deeply influenced Chinese syntax. 

6. Promotion of the use of popular local idiom as an assertion of 
indigenous popular culture, and in general a tendency towards a closer 
assimilation to colloquial patterns. 

More recently, further language developments have taken place, some 
of which may be of lasting quality. These developments are due to the 
dominance of China by its new masters, the communists, whose new 
political jargon is entering deeply into every sphere of social and personal 
life. Moreover the communists, at least in their beginning years, made 
profitable use of the hunger for Chinese national self-assertion prevailing 
especially among the intelligentsia by stimulating and reviving folkloristic 
traditions of the ageless Chinese common people. 


Present situation 

Keeping in mind our problem as to a possible revision of the Mandarin 
Union Version, we now have to face the various aspects of the present 
situation which are of importance in determining the possibilities of such 
a project. The dominant aspect of this situation is, of course, the fact 
that the mainland of China is, perhaps for a long time to come, cut off 
from the Western world as regards a constructive contact and co-oper- 
ation between the churches of China and of the West. The churches 
in China now have to find their own way in their witness for Christ 
under new and revolutionary circumstances. In the absence of this living 
contact, which alone can reveal to us the true experiences which give 
context and value to the written word, there is still this written word 
which, by the flood of recent publications in communist China, can at 
least keep us in touch with any major development in the language. 

There are very few regions outside the China mainland where 
kuo-yii is spoken as a popular language. On Formosa there is a com- 
paratively large population of ‘mainlanders’, among whom are many 
Christians. The Nationalist Government is promoting by many means 
the use of kuo-yii among the resident groups of Formosa. By far the 
most important of these groups is the Fukienese population which has 
immigrated there in the course of centuries, and which still uses the 
Southern Fukienese or Amoy dialect for their daily language. It is among 
these Fukienese that the largest organized churches are to be found. 
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Their Bible is the Amoy dialect version, prepared long ago by Presby- 
terian missionaries who have worked among the Amoy people for so 
long. For the last half century Formosa was a Japanese protectorate, 
which means that, instead of experiencing the development of kuo-yij 
on the mainland, they had learned Japanese as a second language, to be 
used for official purposes. Though many of them have now mastered 
kuo-yii, to them it will be a new official language for a long time before 
they will come to regard it as their own native tongue. 

Hong Kong presents a slightly different picture. Most of the tradi- 
tional population is Cantonese, and Cantonese is the most widespread 
language of communication. In language development there is a parallel 
here with formerly Japanese-occupied Formosa: conditions of govern- 
ment and trade greatly stimulated the use of English as a second 
language, and there was no political or economic need for the Hong Kon 
population to acquire the use of kuo-yii. Yet the latter has made i 
headway during the last decades, if only because it gradually replaced 
the classical literary language in the newspapers and other publications. 
This means that those who can read are able to read kuo-yii. To this the 
fact must be added that Cantonese has remained a colloquial, and is 
seldom written down. The general feeling among Cantonese seems to 
be that their vernacular, because of the many weird characters needed 
to write it down, looks shamefully barbaric in comparison to the grace 
and beauty of the traditional written language. In this connexion it is 
curious to note that, while there exists a (not very satisfactory) Bible 
translation into Cantonese, nearly all Cantonese-speaking congregations 
in Hong Kong use the Mandarin Union Version. It is from this version 
that the preacher reads aloud, which means that this form of oral com- 
munication by declamation is restricted to those who are already familiar 
with the written text, while only those who are able to read can perhaps 
make out the meaning of what is read aloud. On the other hand, kuo-yii 
not being the people's native tongue, it may also for a considerable period 
of time be felt as a literary medium only. 

The kuo-yii-speaking element of the population must be sought 
among the many refugees, and it is the intellectual element in these 
circles which through various publications contributes towards main- 
taining the standard of kuo-yii. 

A similar divergence between written kuo-yii and spoken vernacular 
may be noted in the various Overseas Chinese communities throughout 
South-east Asia. There are, however, some differences. In the first place, 
these communities often constitute minorities amidst populations whose 
languages they have to acquire in addition for purposes of communi- 
cation. In this situation many families have, in the course of a few 
generations, lost their mother tongue. Secondly, their position as minori- 
ties proved a great stimulus for Chinese nationalist sentiment, so that 
there has been a fairly long and consistent propagation of the use of 
kuo-yii through the medium of the Chinese schools. Thirdly, the spread 
of kuo-yii helped overcome the difficulties in communication between 
speakers of different Chinese dialects. We may say, therefore, that 
kuo-yii has had a somewhat longer development in these communities 
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than in Hong Kong and among the Fukienese of Formosa. Nevertheless, 
here too it is still far from being identical with the spoken medium. In 
the various Christian communities, the Mandarin Union Version has 
also found a widespread usage. 


Criteria for revision 

We must now return to our specific problem, and turn our attention 
to the position of the Mandarin Union Version, making use of some 
general criteria for Bible revision. 


1. Changes in the language in general. We have said enough, above, 
about the general trends of language development in China. It would 
seem from this that the nature of these changes is sufficient to necessitate 
a thorough revision of the language used in the Mandarin Union Ver- 
sion. Yet, as we also indicated above, this version did have by 
its timely appearance some influence on this process of change too. 
Moreover, a new language pattern has by no means crystallized yet, 
so that various stages of the written language still exist side by side. 
The old popular novels are still widely read and appreciated as well as 
modern literature. We must also ask the question if there has been any 
serious criticism during the past decades on the language of the Union 
Version. There have indeed been such language criticisms from the side 
of Chinese Christians, but, as far as I have been able to ascertain, pure 
language criticisms have been few, and seldom detailed. In so far as 
these criticisms are more detailed, they suggest a closer approximation 
to colloquial. 

A great difficulty with such criticisms from Chinese quarters is also 
that they do not sufficiently distinguish between language and style 
criticism. It is, of course, always hard to draw a clear distinction between 
these two criteria. To an intellectual quite a different language may be 
intelligible than to a farmer, concurrently with the widely diverging 
esthetic appreciations of the two. Generalissimo Chiang K’ai-shek’s en- 
deavour, mentioned above, is a clear example of this. We must also realize 
that language and style criticism is very much bound up with the standpoint 


4 From the Minutes of the Committee on Translations of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society we may mention the following examples: the Minutes of May 14th, 1924, record 
a letter by Dr. Sheppard, British and Foreign Bible Society Agent for China, reporting 
an interview which he had with Dr. T. T. Lew, Dean of the Theological School of 
Yenching University, and Dr. J. Leighton Stuart, the University’s President. According 
to Dr. Lew many educated Chinese find the language of the Union Version often 
unnaturally strained, and the meaning could be brought out better by changes in con- 
struction. But Dr. Lew'’s main point, on which we shall have to come back below, 
is that he feels that such a necessary revision of the Union Version must be done by 
Chinese scholars. 

The Minutes of 1944 record a letter by the Rev. J. C. F. Robertson, dated May 8th, 
from Chungking. Mr. Robertson writes that during the past two years he is more aware 
of a dissatisfaction with the present translation, among students and others — due partly 
to the present surge of nationalism, but partly also to a genuine feeling that the language 
of the Union Version Committee is not the language of the Chinese people today. 
A more detailed criticism, suggesting many lexical and syntactical alterations, was given 
by a Mr. Liu I-ling in a Chinese periodical with the English sub-title of Comfort 
— published in Bandung, No. 14 (July 1954), pp. 2—6, and No. 15 (Nov. 1954), 
pp. 27—34. 
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and aim of the critics. The critic from outside the Church may view the 
Bible as one book among many, and his judgment is easily influenced by 
the fact that to him the Christian Message may sound ‘sheer foolishness" 
or at best be a ‘‘stumbling-block”. On the other hand, he may be more in 
touch with the secular language development, and, since the Church may 
never forget that it is in the world, it is important to note and, if possible, 
to specify such criticism. Then there are various grounds for criticism 
emerging from within the Church. They vary from the one extreme of 
faithfulness to the letter of the Bible to the other extreme of wishing to 
remove something of the ‘‘stumbling-block’’ by employing as many 
elements of the pagan Chinese language as possible. Something will 
have to be said about this below, but here we must still point to another 
important factor: this is the lack of criticism on the language of the Union 
Version in Chinese Church circles. This is a common occurrence in any 
church, since the Bible is generally approached as a sacred text whose 
every word may contain a vital personal message, rather than a novel 
the literary merits and demerits of which may be judged. 


2. Faithfulness to the original. Again there cannot be said to have 
been any large-scale criticism on this score, and yet the criticism there 
has been seems of more vital importance than the language criticism 
discussed above. Mr. Jowett Murray has already had something to say 
about the Union Version's faithfulness to the original in his article, and 
from it we catch a glimpse of the considerable tension which there must 
have been among the group of translators preparing this version: the ten- 
sion between faithful literalism and smooth paraphrase. The Chinese critics 
mostly seem to belong to what are called ‘fundamentalist’ groups of the 
Christian constituency. These groups are often marked by their faith in 
the literally inspired truth of the Bible, and some of the criticisms do 
not always show a discernment for the problems involved in a Bible 
translation.5 But some of these criticisms show a great concern for a 
truthful presentation of the Christian Message to the Chinese people, and 
they express an awareness of the danger of too large concessions to 
Chinese idiom which might lead to a distortion of the essence of the 
Christian Message by the fact that this idiom is often rooted in Chinese 
religious notions embedded in this still pagan language.* Such criticisms 
are extremely valuable for engendering a constructive theological discus- 
sion within the Chinese Church as to an honest and faithful interpretation 
of the Biblical Message from its own Chinese situation. 


5 As may, for example, be seen from the reactions to the various notes contained in 
the text of the Union Version, informing the reader about the literal meaning of an 
expression in the original language. “If the original has these words”, they say, “why 
then put it in a note instead of in the text?” 


6 I have seen some constructive criticisms of this nature in two issues of a periodical 
called Ling-shih chi-k’an or Spiritual Food Quarterly, the periodical that was edited 
by Pastor Wang Ming-tao in Peking. The issues were Vol. 41 and Vol. 43—4, both 
published in 1937. The articles seemed to be the first two of a longer series. 

I also recall a criticism, stated to me by a Chinese Church leader in Indonesia, on 
the Union Version’s translation of Luke 14:26. Instead of rendering the words “and 
hate not his father...", it chose the softer variant of Matthew 10:37, “...loveth 
father ... more than me”. 
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Under this second criterion we may also mention the achievements 
of more recent Biblical scholarship, the results of which might be incor- 
porated in a possible revision of the Union Version. This is a self- 
evident matter, but it alone would involve a revision of a very limited 
nature. Yet one more thing has to be mentioned here. This is the fact 
that the missionary translators of the Union Version were careful, in 
difficult and ambiguous places, to make the Chinese translation as much 
as possible conform to the English Revised Version. In this way they 
no doubt hoped to avoid much misunderstanding in case diglots were 
published, and the Anglo-American preponderance in the Chinese mis- 
sion field justified this care. But in the meantime the Revised Standard 
Version has come to the attention of many Chinese Christians outside 
China, and this will also be the case with the result of the new English 
translation now being prepared in England. Moreover, we must ask 
ourselves if the time is not gradually approaching in which Chinese 
Christians may come to their own understanding of the Biblical Message. 
But this carries us to the third criterion. 


3. Translation by Chinese. A Bible translation should eventually be 
the work of indigenous Christians, and any translation for which the main 
responsibility lies with foreigners must have a preliminary character. 
I consider this the most serious argument behind most of the criticisms 
from Chinese quarters. At first sight such a criterion would seem to 
many to be inessential. After all, the Mandarin Union Version, and 
other great missionary versions, had been carefully gone through by very 
competent indigenous co-workers. Yet, while it is true that, in matters of 
language and style, they had a great and sometimes decisive authority, 
the final authority, especially in textual and exegetical matters, lay with 
the foreign translators. Now we may ask: what objections can be brought 
in against such a procedure, if the result is a remarkable piece of scientifi- 
cally sound and artistically creative work? Does not nationalist sentiment 
play too large a réle here? Looking at the history of China during the last 
decades, it is not surprising that the rise of Chinese nationalism should 
have its counterpart in the urge for complete independence from missions 
in many Church circles. Do we then have to doubt the sincerity of various 
statements by Church people to the effect that the time has come for 
Chinese Christians to make a new translation themselves? 

We must allow for an admixture of patriotic feelings in the above 
rend of thought. Chinese Christians cannot remain indifferent to the 
crisis which shakes their own people in its struggle to preserve its identity 
in the modern world. But there is also a Christian side to their argument. 
For the Christian faith is a response to God's Message. It is a response 
made by the Church, wherever and in whatever form it exists. The 
response is as varied as the people of the earth are varied. All human 
creation, with its multi-coloured aspects, its endless variety of surround- 
ings, its multiple ways of expression in response to those surroundings, 
all this human creation is being brought to listen to the same Message 
and respond to it. The fact that the Message is the same means on the 
one hand: war with all the other messages people have responded to and 
which lie embedded in their speech and thought. “I am JHWH thy 
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God... thou shalt have no other gods’’. It does not mean, however, that 
the response must be uniform. Just as God confronted Adam with the 
animal, and let him give names to them, in the same way did God use 
human language as a tool to witness of His revelation. God's revealed 
Word lies embedded in the texts of the Bible, and only faith can give 
us clear discernment and understanding in scrutinizing its pages. And, by 
nature lacking in faith, shall we presume to tell other peoples exactly what 
forms of Revelation they have to cull from every text? This is the reason 
why we are held to translate as truly and exactly as possible. This 
however, does not mean a translation as literal as possible. Truly here 
means: as in great honesty and faith I understand the Bible. If I really 
understand it, then I shall be able to find a way of expressing this in my 
own language. And this precisely is the task which the younger churches 
have to face sooner or later. Hence all translation work done by foreigners, 
however near to understanding the Chinese, means work which is neces- 
sarily of a preliminary nature. The fact, therefore, that here and there 
in the Chinese Church voices have been raised urging a translation by 
Chinese may also be a healthy sign that this Church is beginning to think 
of its own responsibility in this matter. 

Possibilities of revision 

Taken all together, the various criteria discussed above would seem to 
indicate that a revision in the nature of a complete re-translation by 
Chinese Christians will sooner or later become an urgent necessity. On 
the other hand, we have to be realistic in our search for possibilities of 
such a revision in the present situation. We may begin by reviewing 
what has been done and what is being done in the field of Bible trans- 
lation into Chinese up to the present. 

Since the publication of the Mandarin Union Version several new 
translations of the New Testament in kuo-yii have appeared. There was a 
translation by Wang Yiian-té in 1933 and one by Chu Pao-hui in 1936. 
They may be considered an indirect result of the preparation of the Man- 
darin Union Version, since Wang was the helper of Mateer, the most 
prominent translator of the group and the strongest advocate of a faithful 
translation, and Chu’s translation goes back to the version published 
by Sydenstricker after he resigned from the group of translators. The 
‘Bible Treasury Version’, begun in 1932, is the result of co-operation 
between Chinese and foreigners and is of a more independent nature. It 
is a much more literal translation than the Union Version, and it tries 
to come as closely as possible to a concordant translation.? 

None of these versions seems to have had a very wide circulation, 
nor do they seem to have had backing from the majority of Chinese 


7 All this information is given in a Review of Lii Chén-chung’s First Draft of his New 
Testament translation, written by “Taddao and Anli’, and sent to Mr. Lii who kindly 
showed it to me. The Review also mentions two Roman Catholic versions in kuo-yii, 
one of the New Testament, published in 1933, and a revised edition of the Gospels, 
published in Tientsin in 1941. We may add here that there appeared in Hong Kong 
a most important and thorough new translation of the Old Testament into kuo-yii, 
provided with copious notes, and prepared by a mixed Chinese-foreign group of 
Franciscan fathers. The work was begun in Peking, and the last volume was published 
in 1954. The entire work numbers eight volumes. 
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churches. The same is more or less true of the New Testament translation 
by the Rev. Lii Chén-chung, but then the first draft was published in 
1946 for private circulation only, while the revised draft was not published 
until 1952 in Hong Kong, after the new revolution in China, which means 
that the time is not yet ripe for the conclusion that this one-man effort 
may remain fruitless. From what I said in my previous article in The 
Bible Translator on Mr. Li's work it may have become clear that, in 
my opinion, we have to do here with a one-man effort, with its daring 
novelties but also its weaknesses, a translation marked by a painstaking 
honesty and faithfulness, though sometimes to the detriment of Chinese 
style, a translation aimed at serving future students of the Bible, in 
theological colleges as well as among laymen. Moreover, Mr. Lii is one 
of the few Chinese Christians with a theological training who have a 
knowledge of Greek and Hebrew. We know of a Chinese businessman, 
at present still in China, who has been studying Hebrew for many years 
and may still be working on a new translation of the Old Testament. 
We also have news of a renewed interest in the study of New Testament 
Greek among some groups on the Chinese mainland, possibly with the 
aim of a new translation of the New Testament. But we cannot possibly 
assess the value of this other work, nor could Western Bible Societies 
directly contribute to these efforts. 

Looking over the field of possibilities, then, we must conclude that the 
work of Mr. Lii at present offers the best possibilities for a revision project 
of the Mandarin Union Version. In this case we must ask ourselves in 
particular the question: what is the value of Mr. Lii's translation work 
for a possible official revision of the Mandarin Union Version? Put 
otherwise: if from the above the conclusion is reached that a re-translation 
of the Bible by Chinese Christians may become necessary, could the 
translation effort of Mr. Lii, if properly extended and not continued as 
an isolated one-man effort, become this thorough revision and replace 
the Unicn Version? The answer to this cannot be ‘Yes’, simply because 
this would only be possible from a platform of the Chinese Church. We 
cannot presume here upon Church authority. The Church has usually 
to be won for a new translation, and this will always be a slow process. 
We must, however, not forget the few voices urging a revision, nor must 
we forget the vital relationship between Church language and the 
language of the world. 

Official interest and encouragement from the side of the Chinese 
Church is, therefore, not likely for a long time to come. Moreover, we are 
facing a situation in which the Church on the mainland could never 
officially sanction an effort abroad (which does not, however, mean that 
there may be no unofficial interest). In the various Christian congrega- 
tions among the Chinese in South-east Asia there are specific problems 
regarding the relation between kuo-yii and the various South-Chinese 
dialects. Hence it is not likely that an official sanction will come from 
those quarters. 

All this is not encouraging from the point of view of Bible Societies 
which would rather wish to produce official versions. But does not this 
become increasingly difficult under the present circumstances in most 
parts of Asia? Formerly, the decision as to the preparation of an official 
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version, at least in China, was a matter which was settled between the 
various missionary bodies. With the growing independence of the younger 
churches in a increasingly independent Asia any revision project under- 
taken or sponsored by Western Bible Societies or missionary organiza- 
tions would have to run the grave risk of not being accepted. The question 
to be asked in this case, therefore, is: do we, under the present circum- 
stances, consider the possibilities inherent in Mr. Lii's undertaking suffi- 
ciently important to take this risk? Are foreign missionary agencies with 
a long period of service towards China under the obligation or not to 
continue this service in some form, even though we lack certainty that 
our services will be accepted? 

It is clear in any case that such a project cannot without the authority 
of the Chinese Church be undertaken as the next official revision. This 
means that its aims would be somewhat more modest, in the nature of a 
sound preparatory revision. If for the particular contexts the reasons 
justifying a new translation are carefully recorded, this might greatly 
facilitate any future official revision work, and even be an essential contri- 
bution towards it. In the meantime, it could fill an immediate need among 
Bible students who are mainly confined to their own language for such 
a study. In this way the translation could be better tested out and find 
a measure of acceptance among Chinese Christians, thus contributing 
towards a theological deepening of the life of the Church. 

But there is one indispensable condition for the undertaking of such 
a project, and I hope I have made this sufficiently clear in the above 
pages: if it is to be a genuine contribution towards the future of the 
Chinese Church, the main responsibility for such a translation will have 
to lie with Chinese Christian workers. To my mind this does not rule out 
co-operation and help from the side of Western agencies, provided this 
help is in principle not tied to the condition of Western leadership of the 
project. Only then may such a project have a chance of being a genuine 
step forward in the history of Bible translation into Chinese. Is it worth 
the risk? 


Questions and Answers 


The Rev. R. R. Covell is translating into Sediq (Tyal or Atayal), a 
tribal language of the mountainous area of central Formosa about Puli 
and along the east coast from Ho Pin to Hualien. The Gospel of Mark 
is about to be published. 


Question: 

The word used for ‘Holy Spirit’ is a word which means literally 
‘strength of God’. How far does an abstract expression of this kind 
embrace the full personal content and nature of the term ‘Holy Spirit’? 
Answer: 


Though the word for ‘Holy Spirit’ means literally ‘strength of God’, 
for the actual term ‘God's strength’ we use another word meaning 
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‘strength’. Actually the term was used by the existing churches for two 
or three years before my arrival and, although it has shortcomings and 
for my part I have never been satisfied with it, it seems to be the most 
satisfactory term we have yet been able to discover. With the word ‘holy’ 
we have used a cognate of the Sediq word ‘good’. For the term ‘God’ 
we have used a combination of ‘spirit’ and ‘above’, This is a coined 
expression only in the sense that the word ‘above’ has been added. The 
Sediq seem definitely to have a tradition of a ‘spirit’ responsible for 
enforcing moral sanctions. He was often spoken of in a form indicating 
the existence of a monotheistic tradition. The same word is also used, 
however, with respect to disembodied spirits and to dreams. The addition 
of the word ‘above’ delineates and defines the reference to the one personal 
Supreme Spirit. The difficulty is that, though the concept of personality 
is preserved, there is nothing substantial to differentiate between ‘God’ 
and ‘Holy Spirit’. The idea of the Trinity is therefore very difficult to 
convey and in those instances where one has the ‘Spirit of God’ it would 
be most difficult to use the word for ‘spirit’ alone since it would imply that 
God had died and only His spirit remained. This obviously would 
not work. 

We have also investigated to some degree a term based on the concept 
of holiness as ‘set apart’. This has led to no worthwhile result as yet. It 
would always be possible to use the Japanese or Chinese equivalents for 
‘Holy Spirit’, but frankly this would not supply any clear concept of 
personality either. 

In the term ‘strength of God’ we have an abstract expression, it is true, 
but we are seeking to differentiate between this term and one which 
would mean ‘God's power’. This is easily done by two different words. 
With respect to ‘Holy Spirit’ we use the word biyax for ‘strength’ and in 
God's power we use the word berax for ‘power’. We have been thinking 
also of the possibility of using capitalization although this has not yet 
been decided. Pronominal references are, of course, clearly personal, and 
in the entire sweep of Scriptural truth it will be clear, I think, that the 
reference is to more than an abstract influence. Over a period of years, 
with direct teaching on the subject, I think the personality of the Holy 
Spirit will become as clear as if the Chinese or Japanese equivalents were 
used. A clear native term is still what we desire, but at present that would 
take us into the realm of ‘spirit’ where, I feel, we would entangle ourselves 


worse yet. 
R. R. Covell. 


Questions submitted by the Rev. C. S. Foster, translator into Luba: 
Kaonde, a language of Northern Rhodesia. 


Question: 


I have great difficulty in coming to a decision regarding the word or 
words to use when translating ‘heaven’, ‘heavens’, ‘sky’, ‘firmament’. The 
word for ‘sky’ or ‘firmament’ is jiulu. This is always singular. When 
doing the New Testament I coined a plural, as do a number of other 
African versions, but this has not found acceptance with the Africans 
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and they never use it. Jiulu is the only word in use which conveys the 
idea of heaven at all, though there are locative forms of it such as mwiulu, 
and kwiulu, meaning ‘in heaven’ and ‘to heaven’. I have wondered 
whether in some places one could use bya mwiulu, which literally means 
‘the things of in heaven’. For example, in Psalm 19:1, “The heavens 
declare the glory of God; and the firmament”, etc. To me it does not 
make much sense to use the word jiulu for both ‘heavens’ and ‘firmament’, 
neither does it sound nice. What appeals to me most is to use bya mwiulg 
for ‘the heavens’ which would be interpreted as the things in the heavens 
— the sun, moon and stars, etc., and jiulu for the firmament. My next 
problem is what to use for ‘firmament’ in Genesis 1:6, 7, 8 and other 
similar passages. I use jiulu for heaven in verse 8, so cannot very well 
use it for ‘firmament’, as I would then be saying: ‘God called the jiula 
jiulu”. I have tried to get a word which expresses the idea of an ‘expanse’ 
but have not been successful. The nearest thing we have found to it 
is mpunzha which means ‘an empty space’. We have used this in the past 
in a very free translation which we made years ago for our own use, but 
it is not altogether satisfactory. It does give the idea of a space between 
the earth and the sky which “divides the waters from the waters” but 
one can hardly call that jiulu — ‘heaven’. I notice that in the Luba: 
Katanga that they have coined a word which means a ‘dividing’ or a 
‘division’. That perhaps is about as good as one can do but the people 
here are very loth to accept words coined in that way. 

The other African versions which I have — Luba: Katanga, Luba: 
Sanga, Lamba, and Bemba — have all used a plural form wherever the 
English Revised Version uses ‘heavens’, otherwise the singular form. 
I rather think that that form was coined by the translators and I wonder 
whether it is really accepted by the people. Personally I would prefer to 
use the locative singular wherever possible and using bya mwiulu if it 
seems that the plural is really necessary. 


Answer: 

There is no easy solution to this problem, which is caused in part 
by the Hebrew love of theme and variation with its consequent need for 
a varied vocabulary. In Psalm 19:1, I certainly think you would be 
justified in using the phrase bya mwiulu, With regard to ‘firmament’ in 
Genesis 1: 6, 7, 8, I fear that probably your only alternative is to coin 
a word, as in the Luba: Katanga. The whole idea is essentially Hebraic, 
and I know of no analogy whatever in any other culture. Have you tried 
to find an expression that would relate the ‘sky’ or the ‘firmament’ to 
other known and recognizable objects, such as ‘clouds’, e.g. ‘the place 
where the clouds were’, or ‘the place above the clouds’? 


Question: 

‘Seed’ — Here we have three forms: /ukunwa, a single seed; nkunwa, 
(plural in form) but used for a quantity of seed as ‘a packet of seed’, ‘a 
bag of seed’, etc.; and then makunwa, which is a different form of plural 
used when speaking of different kinds of seeds. In view of Galatians 
3:16, how is one going to decide when to use the singular or the plural 
in the Old Testament? Is the Hebrew word ever used for a single grain 
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of seed? So far as I can ascertain it is not. Therefore if that is so it would 
seem that nkunwa should be used, but then what are we going to use in 
Galatians where we need singular and plural? If the singular there means 
a single seed, then one should use /ukunwa, but if it means one line of 
seed one could use nkunwa and makunwa for the plural. Do you have 
any suggestions? 


Answer: 

The translation of the word ‘seed’ in Galatians 3:16 is indeed a 
difficult context. Normally, I would suggest that wherever the word is 
used simply to mean ‘offspring’ that you should not attempt to translate 
the word ozéoua or ‘seed’ literally, but use some word meaning ‘descen- 
dents’ or ‘offspring’. In Galatians 3:16 you have an example of the 
special type of exegesis of the Old Testament, in which St. Paul occasion- 
ally indulged. The play on words is based on the Septuagint, not the 
Massoretic text of the Hebrew. The word is oxégua. Can your words 
lukunwa, nkunwa and makunwa be used metaphorically in the same sense 
as oxéoua is used in this context? That seems to me to be a matter calling 
for prior decision. Literalism here would be disastrous. 

W. J.B. 


Questions submitted by Mr. C. R. Marsh, reviser of the New Testa- 
ment in Kabyle, a language of North Africa. 


Question: 
Luke 2 : 22 — “The days of their purification”. Did this apply to the 
Lord and had He need of purification? 


Answer: 

There seems to be little doubt about the Greek text here. Adréay is 
the right reading. The English is therefore correct. The difficulty of this 
reading, which was felt from very early times, produced the corrupt 
reading adrij¢ which is reflected in the English Authorised Version. 
Though this reading had almost no authority it became widely adopted, 
for obvious reasons. The most likely meaning of attra, however, is that 
it refers to Mary and Joseph. This is supported by the context which 
reads: “When the days of their purification were fulfilled they brought 
him...” As Plummer says (International Critical Commentary) — “Con- 
tact with an unclean person involved uncleanness”’. 


Question: 
Luke 12 : 46 — “Cut him asunder’. Can the Revised Version footnote 
be adopted here as indicating the true sense? 


Answer: 

“Cut him asunder” — the word diyotourjoet means precisely that, and 
though it is possible that there is a basic misunderstanding of an original 
Semitic word in this context, for translational purposes we cannot act on 
this assumption. Avyotourjse: certainly cannot mean what the Revised 
Version note says. It should be translated literally. 
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Question: 


John 1 : 9 — I have suggested three ways of translating this difficult 
verse. Most of the committee prefer (b) and one or two (c). Which do 
you think we should use? I give a word for word translation, 


(a) This was the true Light which lighteth every man which came 
into the world. 


(b) This was the true Light which came into the world and lighteth 
every man. 


(c) This was the true Light which lighteth every man by his coming 
into the world. 


Answer: 


The best reading is gained by taking éozéuevov with dc as is 
done in the Revised Version. The rendering would then be: “The light 
which lighteneth every man was coming into the world”. I would suggest 
that you read Bernard in the International Critical Commentary on this 
passage, and particularly his note on dGAnOudc. 


Question: 

John 14: 16 — One member of the committee is quite sure that we 
should use the word Bogato, ‘Advocate’, in each of the five places where it 
occurs in the New Testament as it more truly represents the Greek word 
sapdxAntoc, i.e. ‘one summoned to the side of another’. The difficulty 
to my mind is to find corresponding words to translate magdxAnoic, etc. 
The word which we use now for ‘Comforter’ is Amgebber and the related 
words — ¢ebber = ‘comfort’, and the verb cebber — fit in well with this. 
I quite agree that this does not express the full meaning of the Greek 
word. 


Answer: 

The translation of zagdxAntoc is certainly very difficult. If possible 
you should read the article in Volume 3 of the Hasting’s Dictionary of 
the Bible, page 5, which treats very fully the problem. If Bogato 
(Advocate) is an exclusively legalistic term, I hesitate to commend its use. 
However, I do not think you should allow the difficulty of finding 
correspondence between zapdxAntoc and xapdxAnatc to restrict you over- 
much. The English versions did not seek consistency in this matter and 
it may well be impossible in any case. Hasting’s suggestion is translitera- 
tion, but though there is much to be said for this on occasion it ought to 
be treated as a last resort. If Amcebber bears only the restricted meaning 
of the English word ‘Comforter’, that too is open to serious objection, as 
napduAntog is a much fuller and richer word, though possibly with usage 
over many years within the fellowship of the Christian Church it might 
eventually come to contain the fuller meaning. 


Question: 
John 21:15 — “Lovest thou me more than these?’” What does the 
tovtwy stand for? Is it here the masculine, feminine, or neuter of the 
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genitive? i.e. others (nominative) or others (accusative) or his fishing or 
nets? 


Answer: 

I am afraid the Greek here is ambiguous, and no one can say whether 
it is masculine, feminine or neuter with any finality. Can you reproduce 
the ambiguity, for that would be the most faithful translation? If not, I 
would suggest that you come down on the side of ‘these others’, not 
‘your fishing business’. If the context favours either interpretation, it is 
this one. The inference would be that Simon Peter has been claiming an 
outstanding place among his fellows, but this of course does not rule out 
the other possibility, which the grammar allows. 


Question: 

The word for ‘High Priest’ is troubling me considerably, and our 
friends working on the colloquial Arabic have the same problem. We have 
in Kabyle the word kahen which is similar to the word used in the Arabic 
(Van Dyck) version, /kohen; but this word has cabalistic associations 
which make it inadvisable to use it. The word for a Moslem priest in 
Kabyle is sheikh, but this is a colourless word and does not convey the 
sense. We are caught between Moslem terms and those which still hang 
over from the days when the Kabyles were heathen. I suggest 
LMougeddem. This means ‘the man who leads the prayers in the mosque’. 
We use the word geddem = ‘to present a sacrifice’, ‘to offer’ to God, and 
it seems that in using this word in Hebrews we could include a footnote 
stating the work of the priest in presenting sacrifices and prayers to God, 
I have read the articles in the Bible Quarterly on this matter. What do 
you think of the word LMougeddem? Can you make any further 
suggestions? 


Answer: 

I venture to think that your right word here is the word kahen, which 
you say has been rejected because it has cabalistic associations, The 
Arabic word goes back, of course, to the Hebrew word here, and the fact 
that it has passed over into Arabic should surely give it the right status. 
Could the word not be re-interpreted in a Christian context? I think your 
word LMougeddem is open to serious objection, if the literal meaning is 
‘the man who leads the prayers in the mosque’. Furthermore, if geddem 
equals ‘to present a sacrifice’ that too falls far short of the full connotation 
of ‘Priest’ in Old and New Testaments. On the whole I feel that the 
cabalistic associations should not be feared over-much and a solid 
attempt should be made to re-claim the word. 


Question: 


Insertion of the Lord's Name — I am afraid that I have been a little 
misled over this by the current versions in French, Arabic (colloquial) 
and Kabyle, all of which insert a subject or object of a sentence which 
is not found in the Greek, without any indication of having done so. Not 
caring to cut out too much of the old translation (e.g. Aisa has been 
inserted ninety-two times in Mark alone), I have retained most of these. 
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In many cases they are not needed, if one bears in mind that the Gospel 
is written concerning One Person. In a number of places the insertion 
could be justified, but I strongly protest against a large number of 
translators’ notes in a missionary version, especially when the versions 
in Arabic and French contain the insertions but with no reference to 
them. In at least four cases in Mark the inclusion is indispensable: 

Mark 1 : 30 — “They tell him of her”. In Kabyle both ‘him’ and 
} ai must be rendered by the pronoun as, and it is necessary to insert 

isa. 

1:45 — The subject of the preceding clause is the leper, and ‘Jesus’ 
is needed here. I see that the Revised Version has a footnote to this effect. 

9:20 — “They brought him to him”. 

9:21 — “He asked his father’. It is not clear if this refers to the 
boy, the spirit or Jesus. 


Answer: 


The general principle should always be to keep as close to the Greek 
as possible in this respect, and not to insert the Name in the text unless 
this is really essential. I was very surprised to learn that the original 
Kabyle version had done this in as many as ninety-two contexts — this 
is surely quite unnecessary. I would agree that the contexts you yourself 
have mentioned call for special treatment. If you were using Arabic 
script, the problem might be a little more complicated, but as you are 
Yr Roman the use of the capital letter should be helpful in the majority 
of cases. 


In Mark 1:30 — “They tell him of her’. The Name should be 
inserted. 


In Mark 1:45 — the use of a capital might be the solution, but if 
not there should be a footnote saying, “Greek = he”. 


In Mark 9: 20 — “They brought him to him’. The difficulty might 
be overcome by saying, “They brought the boy to him”. 


In Mark 9:21 — the Name might be introduced into the context 
with a note saying, “Subject unexpressed”. 


Question: 


Luke 7:20 — “He that cometh’. Following the Arabic we have 
translated El-Masih’ ara-d-iasen, ‘the Christ that cometh’. The reference 
seems to be to the Messianic hope, and the Moslems would otherwise 
affirm that the phrase refers to Mohammed and that therefore Christ 
foretold his coming. Should El-Masih’ be in partial brackets? 


Answer: 


On no account should the words El-Masih’ be inserted in the text. 
This is exegesis in translation and it is not our concern to forestall 
Moslem objections or mis-interpretations. That is a matter for teaching. 
From our point of view, it is a much more serious thing to interfere with 
the actual text which we have to translate. (See The Bible Translator, 
January 1955, Editorial Comment.) We are in no way responsible for 
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what Moslems do with the text. It is our prime responsibility to represent 
the original Greek text and then a secondary one to interpret it correctly. 


Question: 
I John 3:5, 7 and 24 — The rendering of the pronoun ‘He’, éxeivoc. 
I John 3:5, M. Cuendet inserts Aisa = ‘Jesus’. 
I John 3:7 and 24, M. Cuendet inserts Rebbi = ‘God’. 


Here an insertion seems justified, but what should it be? El-Masih’ 
(as used by the Arabic), ‘Jesus’ or ‘God’? 


Answer: 

No insertion, but a capital letter. If it is felt to be necessary, a note 
could be added saying that the passages refer to Jesus. The exegesis of 
these verses would justify the reading of ‘Jesus Christ’ rather than ‘God’, 
as the whole passage refers to him, but it should certainly not go in the 
text. 


Question: 

The rendering of the Passive Voice in Kabyle — There is a passive 
form although it is not always possible to use it, and it often leads to very 
‘wooden’ Kabyle. Matthew 7:1 has been rendered, “Judge not that they 
(men) may not judge you”. There are a number of these renderings. I 
think that the context here shows that the verb should be in the singular 
and the subject ‘God’ supplied. Is this a warranted addition? 


Answer: 

The rendering of the passive voice here is a very real problem. I am 
sure that every instance of substitution of the active for the passive must 
be looked at most carefully and as far as possible an alternative should 
be found. For instance, can you not say, “Judge not lest judgment befall 
you (or come upon you)”? In other words, can you not substitute a 
different form of the verb which will not require you to specify the source 
of judgment? Without doubt the Greek implies the widest possible conno- 
tation here. Judgment may be of men and it is also of God. To specify 
is to limit the meaning of the Greek. In Matthew 7:7 the difficulty 
is not so acute, as supposedly you can say, “Ask and you will receive’. 
Could you also say, ‘Knock and the door will open”? 


Question: 

In order that I may be quite clear as to the principle underlying the 
need for translators’ notes, etc., I give a number of definite examples 
which will allow me to follow the ruling through the New Testament. 

Luke 1:11 — The verb idheher-as, “there appeared unto him”, can 
refer to the multitude of verse 10. “To Zacharias’ has been added. 


Answer: 

I take it that the pronoun as, as well as meaning ‘him’ or ‘her’, can also 
mean ‘they’? If this is the problem, a note should be added as suggested. 
Question: 

Luke 9 : 34 — “They feared”. This has been defined by the addition 
of t’oleba-s, ‘the disciples’. 
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Answer: 


Surely it should not be necessary to add anything here. It is Peter who 
has just been speaking and the natural understanding of the passage 
would limit the reference to the disciples. 


Question: 


Luke 10 : 21 — M. Cuendet added, ‘I thank thee’ after “Yea Father”. 
If the marginal reading is followed this is needed. Otherwise the imi = 
‘for’ must be dropped. 

Answer: 

The insertion ‘I thank thee’ after “Yea Father” is not justified, and 
if this is represented by imi it should be dropped. 
Question: 

John 1 : 10 — “He was in the world”. As the word ‘light’, thafath, is 
feminine, the masculine “He was in the world” refers the reader back 
to verse 7, i.e. John. This is false and therefore Aoual enni = ‘the Word’ 
has been added. 

Answer: 

When you say ‘the Word’ has been added, do you mean as a footnote? 
If so, this would be in order. 

Question: 

John 6:45 — “Hath learned” seems to need the addition of ‘of him’ 
which was added by M. Cuendet. It could possibly be dropped. 
Answer: 

The addition of ‘of him’ should be dropped. The word ‘learned” takes 
up the general statement, “And they shall all be taught by God”. But 
no object is specified. 

Question: 

John 6 : 58 — “The fathers”. The noun cannot be left undefined and 

so it has been rendered ‘your fathers’. 
Answer: 
This is in order. In none of these instances should brackets be used. 


Question: 


John 6: 11 — The words “to the disciples, and the disciples” are only 
found as a footnote in the Nestlé text. We have a large number of similar 
passages — a few words. Are these to be included or ruthlessly cut out 
from the present Kabyle text? 


Answer: 


There is good textual evidence for the inclusion here, and therefore 
the Kabyle could represent these words without the need of me » 
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Sediq Syntax as Related to Problems 


of Bible Translation 
Ralph R. Covell 


For purposes of introduction we shall briefly describe the phonemes 
y of Sediq in romanization. There are four vowels /a/, /i/, /o/ and /e/. The 
~ latter is usually symbolized /2/. There are seventeen consonants. These 
include: voiceless unaspirated stops at the bilabial, alveolar and palatal 
position, /p/, /t/, /k/; voiced stops at the bilabial and alveolar position, 
/b/, /d/; voiced and voiceless palatal fricative /g/ and /x/; voiceless pharyn- 
d geal fricative /h/; voiceless unaspirated back velar stop /q/; voiceless 
alveolar central grooved fricative /s/; a series of nasal stops in bilabial, 
alveolar and velar positions /m/, /n/ and /ng/. The latter is usually romani- 
zed /n/. There are two laterals; /1/ is a voiced alveolar lateral and /r/ a 
voiced alveolar-palatal flapped vibrant. Actually the latter is a flapped ‘I’ 
but we are symbolizing it by /r/. There are the two non-syllabic vocoids, 
/y/ and /w/. 

The general area of this paper is that of Sediq syntax. This includes 
largely what Dr. Nida discussed in Bible Translating, under linguistic 
equivalence as phonology and voice, and yet the problems are those of the 
? entire sentence order and I find it difficult to consider them except in terms 
of syntax. 

Broadly speaking we may say that the Sediq language has two common 
sentence types. The first of these may be conveniently called actor-action 
or subject-predicate. The subject or actor either precedes or follows the 
predicate or predicate clause. If it precedes the predicate it is followed by 
the connective /o/ or /ga/ and if it follows the predicate it is followed by 
/ka/. Thus 

mekan bunga 
(he) eat(s) sweet potatoes 


mekan bunga ka iyang or iyang o mekan  bunga 
eats sweet co.! lyang Iyang co. eats(ate) sweet 
potatoes potatoes 


In the final two examples as presented here there would be a slight 
difference in emphasis. The first sentence tends to emphasize more the 
action and the second the actor. In ordinary usage where the sentence 
pattern would be longer there would be no practical difference of 
emphasis. The predominant pattern, particularly if the predicate is long 
or involved, is to set the actor or subject at the beginning followed with 
the connective /o/ or /ga/. Where the predicate is simple, /ka/ plus the 
actor finally seems to work nearly as well as the actor plus /o/. Where 
particular emphasis is placed on the subject in a comparative series the 
subject plus /ka/ is often used. Thus 


iyang ka mekan bunga 
it is lyang co. eats sweet potatoes (in contrast to one who 
eats rice) 
1co. = connective or co-ordinative. 
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In the actor-action type of structure the object forms or goal of the thi 


predicate action usually immediately follow the predicate. In the examples is 
given above there is no modification of the noun form when it is in this 
goal or object position. Frequently, however, there is a modification made of 
by the suffixation of an /-an/. Thus 
semenegol temaan na 
e follows (ed) father his 
4 The non-suffixed form for father is /tama/. When it is put in the object 
4 position the initial vowel is weakened (usually to shewa) and an /-an/ is 
“3 suffixed. Where this alone constitutes the predicate clause and the actor | 
. : ee of the action immediately follows or precedes the clause then it is possible | 
a 7 not to use the /-an/ and the meaning is perfectly clear. Thus you can say, 
ia iyang a semenegol tama na 
a lyang co. follows father his 
o he 
es semenegol tama na ka iyang in 
. follows father his co. lyang sé 
It would however be even clearer to add the /-an/ in the two above N 
sentences, and it would certainly be in keeping with the total Sediq syn- te 
tactic pattern. To some degree though the younger generation is sloughing ve) 
off these /-an/ forms and in two dialects of the Sediq (Toda Terowan and si 
Skeraya Terowan comprising about seven villages of thirty-five) they te 
are almost totally absent except with the first and second person pronouns. te 
However, two factors particularly contribute to the need for /-an/ with p 
nouns in many of the constructions. One is the fact that seldom are the b 
predicate constructions as simple as the above. Frequently the actor will te 
be stated at the beginning with the connective /o/ and then two or three o 
predicate clauses will be joined with the co-ordinate /ni/ — ‘and’. If the | r 
final clause is merely /semenegol tame na/ we are then confused a bit as I 
to whether /tama na/ is the subject or object of the action. This is true h 
despite the fact that we normally expect the subject to be separated from | u 
the predicate by either the /o/ or /ka/ connectives. Then too even where 
there may be several short actor-action sentences in a series the tendency P 
is not to repeat the actor in each case or to even substitute for it with a . 
pronoun. Rather it is understood and the use of the /-an/ object forms f 
helps to distinguish clearly between the subject and the goal of the action. F 
Actually only a limited number of nouns seem to be able at present to ‘ 
be thus suffixed. Among these are: 
tama temaan ‘father’ 
koyoh kiyohan ‘woman, wife’ | 
bobo boan ‘mother’ 
saediq saedigon ‘man’ 
leqian ‘child’ 
otox toxan ‘spirit’ 
rodan redanan ‘old person’ 
] 


Usually this suffixation involves only weakening of the initial vowel, if 
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this much. Occasionally there is consonant reduction or an initial vowel 
is lost. 

All pronouns in the goal or object position are also subject to this type 
of suffixation. Thus 


semenegol kenan ‘me’ |ko/ 
follows sonan ‘you’ /so/ 
hiyaan ‘him’ [hiya] 
‘her’ 
tenan ‘us’ (incl.) /ta/ 
menan ‘us’ (excl.) /nami/ 
monan ‘you’ (pl.) /namo/ 
dehiyaan ‘them’ \dehiya/ 


Except in the Toda and Skeraya dialects of the Sediq the common 
pattern is that proper nouns in the object position also be suffixed. There 
are no Sediq proper names to which this does not apply. I am including 
here a representative list of the most common names and also the way 
in which these are suffixed when in the goal position of the actor-action 
sentence: 


Name Suffixed Form Name Suffixed Form 
takon tekonan bosang besangan 
oking kingan tanah tenahan 
sodo sedoan okan kanan 
taykong tekongan lawking lekingan 
torak terakan yokang yekangan 
pisaw pesawan omih mihan 
banah benahan lawsi lesian 
taylong telongan piring peringan 
okah kahan komas kemusan 
rasi resian sibal sebalan 
lahang lehangan lawtan letanan 
habik hebikan abis bisan 
lihang lehangan paydang pedangan 


It is precisely at this point where we have faced and continue to face 
a problem in Bible translation. In Mark 1:20 there is the phrase “and 
went after him (Jesus), where the reference is to James and John 
following Jesus. In common with the Japanese (standard and colloquial) 
and Mandarin Chinese (Union and Lu’s draft), clarity demands inclusion 
of Jesus rather than just ‘him’. This means that we have the expression 


semenegol follows yiso Jesus 


The entire context and the lack of /o/ or /ka/ connecting Jesus to the 
/semenegol/ are sufficient to indicate that He is not the actor of the action. 
Yet if /yiso/ were replaced here by a Sediq name the /-an/ would be 
suffixed, and they would say that the sentence seems incomplete — in 
fact ambiguous — without it. To be grammatically consistent with 
ordinary usage and to be clear it is necessary to use /yisoan/. When we 
first proposed this usage for translation there was strong objection on the 
part of some (only one on our translation committee of five objected) 
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and reticence on the part of others. In seeking for an explanation of this 
the only one I was offered by some was that to suffix the names of the 
Sediq people was alright, but that to do this to the name of Jesus involved 
disrespect. It was equal to looking down upon him. This was quickly 
answered by others who pointed out that children speaking to or about 
their parents often use their proper names with the suffixed /-an/. A 
close examination of the total usage of the suffixed proper names would 
not indicate that there is any connotation at all of belittling, sarcasm or 
disrespect. Some very foolishly said that in the Chinese and Japanese 
Bibles it was not necessary to suffix proper names. A reminder of the 
differences in the structures of these languages was sufficient to show 
the irrelevance of this objection. A more serious objection is that in the 
past they have never suffixed the proper names of Japanese and Taiwa- 
nese friends. This seems to be true although the proper name “Taiwan’ 
referring to the people of the island as a whole is suffixed /tewanan/. 

A close examination of Sediq names reveals that all are two syllable. 
The predominant patterns are CVCVC, CVCV, VCVC and CVCCVC., 
In the first pattern all possible combinations of the three vowels /a/, /o/ 
and /i/ exist. In the CVCV pattern only a-i, i-i, o-o, i-a are found. In 
the third pattern /o/ exists in all combinations, /a/ with all except itself 
and /i/ with /a/. In the final pattern one has only a-a, a-i or a-o. There 
are no one syllable or three syllable names. By way of contrast the 
Japanese transliteration of the Biblical names which we are using are 
usually more than two syllable, i.e. pitiro, yohani, yakobo etc. Where 
they are two syllable they seldom follow the most predominant Sediq 
pattern of CVCVC. In the case of /yiso/ this syllable pattern exists but 
not this particular vowel combination. Of course, it would be possible with 
at least some of the Biblical names to seek to follow a more Sediq type 
pattern, i.e. for James to use /yamos/ and Peter to use /pitor/ etc., but 
inasmuch as these people have become very accustomed to the Japanese 
Biblical names the advantages would be very dubious at best. Even 
though the Japanese proper names are the basis for our transliteration 
into Sediq the phonemic system is still for the most part Sediq. Thus for 
Nazareth the Japanese form is /Nazale/ but we have used /nasari/, The 
problem of suffixing /-an/ in an unfamiliar pattern would still exist for 
three or four syllable words even if we should use Greek or English 
as the basis for transliteration. Inasmuch as there is this difference in 
structure of the languages the people find it difficult at first to become 
used to /-an/ after proper names which they have never heretofore used 
it with. Already, however, I hear /yisoan/ used naturally in speech, and 
in just this short period since the publication of Mark (three months 
now) there seems to be no difficulty in the reading of it. It should be 
added that it has seemed most natural to those about thirty years of 
age or older. 

In Mark 15:8 “and the multitude crying aloud began to desire him 
to do as he had ever done with them”. Clarity has made it necessary 
to include the name Pilate (Chinese uses ‘governor’), and in this instance 
we have used /maysa piratoan/ ‘desire Pilate’. In both of these names, 
i.e. whether with the several usages of /yiso/ or the one with /pirato/, 
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we have not sought to weaken any of the vowels since these suffixed 
forms are not those they are used to and should there be any phonological 
changes it might possibly make them unrecognizable. 

In some instances it is possible to obviate the use of the /-an/ form 
by use of the particle /qori/ meaning ‘toward’. In the first example given 
of /semenegol yisoan/ we could not very well say ‘follow toward Jesus’ 
for it would be a bit ambiguous in meaning and clumsy as well. It is 
possible in the example given concerning Pilate to say /maysa qori pirato/. 
However, this would not be considered the best form and should the 
people be speaking in ordinary conversation with one of their own names 
involved it would not be used. 

There is another way of avoiding the use of the /-an/ forms 
and this brings us to a consideration of what seems to be the predominant 
sentence type in the Sediq language. This is the action-goal structure 
or passive sentence type as it also might be called. This is a very accep- 
table way to eliminate the /-an/ type of structure with some proper names, 
(and some would be very difficult to use it with as Barotoromay) but in 
some instances the structure of the language itself or the demand of the 
text from which we are translating make it impossible. 

In this type of structure it is usually the goal of the action (or the 
object) which is emphasized more than the subject or the actor. This goal 
can either precede the predicate clause or it may follow it. Where it 
precedes it is connected to the predicate clause with the connectives /o/ 
or /ga/ and where it follows it is connected to the clause by a /ka/. The 
latter type of form is preferable in most instances. Thus whereas the 
actor-action form would be 


pitiro o semenegol yisoan 


Peter co. follows Jesus 
or 
semenegol yisoan ka _ pitiro 
follows Jesus co. Peter 
the action-goal sentence would be 
senawlan pitiro ka yiso 
is followed by Peter co. Jesus 
or 
pitiro o senawlan na ka yiso 


Peter co. isfollowedby him co. Jesus 


In the latter instance the /na/ refers to Peter in a type of parataxis. Note 
that the action-goal type of sentence is usually formed by suffixing /-an/ 
or /-on/ to the verb root. As expressed previously this is a predominant 
type of sentence pattern and thus can be often used to avoid the use of 
the /-an/ forms with proper nouns, Sometimes though this is impossible. 
Consider as one example Acts 18:9. “Then spake the Lord to Paul in 
the night by a vision. Be not afraid but speak and hold not thy peace”. 
This has been translated: 
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kiya ni teholang o kaeman manda =medeka_ saw sepi 


and Lord co. night through like as dream 
remengaw peroan, iya_ kiisog. reyaw ni iya gemerox. 
spoke to Paul donot fear speak anddonot bestill. 


In this instance the use or need of the adverbial phrase preceding the word 
/remengaw/ makes it very awkward to seek to use the action-goal form 
/rengagan/. Since the use of this verb form is impossible the only 
recourse is to use the actor-action sentence type with the suffixed proper 
noun form /peroan/. 

At present we are seeking to follow this general principle: where 
convenient to do so naturally we are seeking to avoid the use of the 
suffixed proper noun form. However, where necessary and not with- 
standing the objection of some and its non-use by minor dialects involving 
several villages we are not hesitating to use it. 

A problem which grows naturally out of this one concerns the use 
F of the action-goal sentence type. It has undoubtedly been used a number 

: of times to avoid the suffixed proper noun form. This in itself would not 
have been advisable without the action-goal form being a preferred 
sentence type. The natural tendency of Sediq syntax, and seemingly that 
of many other Malayo-Polynesian languages, is to use the passive or 
action-goal sentence type when a goal or an object is involved. It has 
been a constant problem in translation to resist the overuse of this form, 
and at the same time to maintain a style in translation which would seem 
natural to the people. 

Recently Dr. Nida had an article in The Bible Translator dealing 
with the syntax of an African language in which he dealt with this 
problem briefly. As I recall he suggested that prevailing sentence types 
ought to occupy the same proportion in the translation as they do in the 
ordinary speech or in the recorded texts of the people. That is, if a 
prevailing type seems to be used 70% of the time then we ought to 


oad | seek to use it in the same proportion in whatever translation we are 
ae making. Without attempting to make an accurate count we have sought 
pene to follow this principle in general. 


One possible example is Mark 2:5, ‘““When Jesus saw their faith he 
said to the sick of the palsy, Son, thy sins be forgiven thee’. This has 
been translated into Sedig as follows: 

kiyani taan  yiso ka senehiyian deha do rengagan 

and seenby Jesus co. faith their when was spoken by 

na ka menarox, laqi. wada  serowaan  qenenaqih soda. 


him co. sick one child are forgiven sins your 
final particle. 


Both the verb ‘saw’ and ‘said’ are in the action-goal form here. The only 
reason for the use of this sentence type, which here perhaps gives more 
emphasis to ‘faith’ and ‘sick of the palsy’ (the goal in both instances) 
than the original might warrant, is that it seems the more natural. It 
would not have been impossible in the first clause to say /yiso o mita 
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senehiyian deha do/ “Jesus saw faith their then —" where the actor- 
action form /mital/ is used in preference to the action-goal form /taan/. 
It is a perfectly good sentence and grammatically correct. But given the 
choice it is probably not the way that they would say it. I would emphasize 
again though that it is definitely not a wrong form. Likewise in the 
second part of the clause it would be possible to translate /remengaw 
menarox/ where remengaw is the actor-action form. However, inasmuch 
as the subject of the entire sentence /yiso/ is considerably removed from 
this second verb there would be some ambiguity as to whether Jesus was 
doing the speaking or as to whether the sick man was. Thus in the second 
clause, in contrast to the first, the use of the actor-action sentence type 
would be grammatically awkward and ambiguous, if not actually wrong. 
In the words of Jesus here, “Son, your sins are forgiven you”, it is 
necessary to use the action-goal sentence type where the emphasis is 
on ‘sins’, the goal of the action. 

Even though it has been necessary for stylistic reasons to use the 
action-goal type more than we might have ourselves chosen, there is at 
least one way in which its emphasis on the goal can be offset a bit. This 
is through the use of the subject initially in the sentence followed by the 
connective /o/ or /ga/ and the verb in action-goal form followed by 
an enclitic type of objective(?) pronoun form standing in paratactical 
relation with the subject. Thus for example Mark 1: 12, “And immedia- 
tely the Spirit driveth Him into the wilderness”. It has been necessary 
for clarity to insert the name Jesus here. If the style in this opening 
section of Mark were less condensed and were it possible for us to use 
the pronoun it would be easy to use the actor-action form here. Thus 


kiya ni kensoyang biyax o asi liwaq hiyaan tados beraenox 
and Holy Spirit co. quickly drove him bare plain. 


This very form has been used with /lemiwaq/ ‘to drive out’ in Mark 1 : 43 
where it is perfectly clear to retain the personal pronoun form. Inasmuch 
as it does seem necessary to use the action-goal sentence type here we 
have several choices as to the exact form. This sentence type in itself 
indicates an emphasis on the goal, but this emphasis can be lessened 
or increased by the position in the sentence of the goal, and of the subject 
(or perhaps better here, agent) of the action. Thus each of the following 
is possible: 


kiya ni asi lewaqi kensoyang biyax tados beraenox ka yiso 
and quickly driven out by Holy Spirit to bare plain co. Jesus 
kiyani yiso Oo asi lewaqi kensoyang biyax tados beraenox 
and Jesus co. quickly drivenout by Holy Spirit tobare plain 
kiya ni kensoyang biyax o asi na lewaqi tados beraenox ka yiso. 
and Holy Spirit co. quickly by him driven to bare plain co. Jesus. 


The first of the above three forms has an ordinary emphasis on the goal. 
The initial position of the goal in the second sentence just heightens 
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this emphasis a degree or so. The third example is the one which we 
have actually used in the translation. The goal is still the main emphasis, 
but we have sought to give a bit more emphasis on the actor or agent by 
putting it in a preposed position. The /na/ following /asi/ is in parataxis 
then with the Holy Spirit. The omission of this /na/ would make the 
sentence meaningless. 

Sometimes though this paratactical type structure is not sufficiently 
clear. For example in Mark 16:10, “(and) she went and told them that 
had been with him, as they mourned and wept”. In our first draft we 
translated. 


maliya o tesedamat nilemingis siida ka menssopo  yisoan o 
Mary co. grieving and crying then time co. those been with Jesus co. 
saan na semenero. 
gone to by her (and) told. 
The translation committee felt there was ambiguity here as to the identifi- 


j arias cation of /na/. Hence the /maliya o/ was omitted initially, the /na/ was 
ye ae eliminated entirely and /maliya/ was placed immediately after semenero. 
+ Were the pronoun relationships perfectly clear between 1:11 and 
a 1: 12 it would be possible to translate, 

kiya asi lewaqi kensoyang biyax tados beraenox 
rit fd and (he) quickly was driven out by Holy Spirit (to) bare plain. 
- In this instance the use of the action-goal sentence type indicates the 


existence of a goal ‘he’ familiar to all. 

This brings us to another use of the action-goal sentence type. This 
ike is to translate active types of simple sentences where there is an object 
Ps pronoun following the verb in the original. Though the original be actor- 
action the presence of the pronoun makes it more desirable to use the 
action-goal form. As Dr. Nida has pointed out (Nida — Bible Trans- 
lating, page 266), “In many aboriginal languages one does not use 
pronouns with the same frequency and in the same types of constructions 
as in English”. This is certainly true of Sediq. Only confusion would 
result from seeking to use as many pronouns as are used in the original. 
Some of this excessive use of pronouns can be avoided through the substi- 
tution of proper names. This, of course, too invariably clarifies what 
otherwise might be a very obtuse construction. It might be added at this 
point though that lack of clarity is no hindrance to some translation 
helpers. They have become a bit used to this through long handling of the 
classical type Japanese Bible. It has become somewhat axiomatic to them 
that God does not speak clearly, and that the Bible in the mountain text 
ought to be considerably more difficult to understand than ordinary 
conversation. 

Another very convenient way to eliminate excessive use of pronouns 
is to imply some by the use of the action-goal sentence type. As has 
already been mentioned in passing above this is only possible, however, 
where there is a clear connection existing with the preceding verse or 
where there are not many pronouns involved. A good example is 
Mark 1 : 36, 37. 
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36. And Simon and they that were with him followed after him. 
37. And when they had found him they said unto him —. 


The final ‘him’ of verse 36 has been substituted for by /yisoan/ since the 
use of the actual pronoun here would be a bit confusing. However, once 
/yiso/ has been established as the object at the end of verse 36 it is most 
natural then to indicate the two pronouns of verse 37 by the use of the 
action-goal sentence type. Thus we have translated, 

kiya ni helayan deha do rengagan deha 

and (he) was found by them when (he) was spoken to by them 

da 
particle 
If we were to translate 

kiya ni dehiya o hemediyal hiyaan do remengaw hiyaan ka 

and they co. found him spoke. to him co. 

dehiya 
they 
it would still be grammatically correct but very very awkward. The 
action-goal type of structure with this usage tends to be found more where 
the agent or subject is also a pronoun. It is not used too often where the 
agent or subject is a noun or a pronoun. 

Perhaps there is time to discuss one other aspect of translation in the 
Sediq language which borders on syntax. This concerns the translation 
of the very simple verb ‘say’. When we first commenced our translation 
work I was not aware of any great problem at this point. My assistant 
suggested — as did all others — the use of /remengaw/ or the action-goal 
form /rengagan/. This was the form which we started to use and which, 
barring some exceptions, we are still using. It is certainly not wrong and 
has been well received by the people in all of the translation work which 
we have done. However, I am concerned that it is used so little in all of 
the text materials which I have collected and analyzed. It is used some 
in these and it is certainly used in conversation as well. However, its area 
is usually a bit smaller than that which we have assigned to it thus far in 
Biblical materials. Actually its greatest usage is when the meaning is 
‘speak’ without the actual words being recorded. Thus one might ask 
‘who spoke at the meeting yesterday?’ and the answer might be, ‘Mr. Yeh 
spoke at the meeting’. If the actual words were given the Sediq would 
probably prefer the word /mesa/ or its various alternatives which are found 
in text materials or heard in conversation. 

This word /mesa/ has several usages. Two are illustrated in a repre- 
sentative sentence taken from a well known bit of Sediq folk-lore. 


ma namo saama_ mo mesa ka denamay mesa 
why you burn intestine mine said co. Denamay (it is) said 
ni kendadax siida ka denamay mesa. 


and started out then co. Denamay (it is) said. 


One of the chief usages of this verb is the indefinite ‘it is said’, ‘they 
said’ etc. It is only natural to expect that this would occur very frequently 
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in any text. All of the Sediq stories have been passed down orally for 
many generations and the original story teller has long ago been forgotten. 
Hence the common use of this indefinite narrative verb. It is used too in 
conversation where the one responsible for the original statement is not 
known or at least not emphasized. If we were to carry this usage over 
into the translation of the Bible there would be few places in which it 
could not find a place. Inasmuch as much of Mark's record was probably 
derived from Peter a mesa could well be attached most anywhere to the 
narrative. However, there seems to be a certain degree of uncertainty 
implied in the use of this expression which it is necessary for us to avoid 
in the Biblical text. 

Another usage of /mesa/ as seen in the same text above is that of 
‘say’ where the words said are actually recorded. It is not used where we 
would say, ‘who spoke yesterday’. 

Several things need to be noted about this use of /mesa/ for ‘say’ in 
the texts: 


1. That which is said is usually very short. The texts are largely 
concerned with events and not instruction or teaching. I have yet to 
find any long type of discourse in any of the Sediq text material. 
This, of course, is in great contrast to many sections of the Gospels 
which contain long discourses by Jesus. This is one of the problems 
concerned with trying to use /mesa/ for ‘say’ rather than /remengaw/ 
in our translated materials. 


2. /mesa/ can only be used after the words spoken. There is no instance 
of it being used before the discourse or speech. This means that if it 
were used in the case of a long speech it would be necessary to wait 
until the end of the speech perhaps for the identification of the speaker. 
It is possible for the /mesa/ plus the name of the speaker to be used 
after the first sentence, but if so then it is virtually necessary to repeat 
the /mesa/ after each succeeding sentence in order to make clear 
that the utterance has not come to a close. It has sometimes seemed 
wise in long utterances to use /remengaw/ at the beginning and 
/mesa/ at the end of the utterance. 


3. Usually the relation between those speaking in the text is sufficiently 


clear so that it is not necessary to explicitly state the subject. This is 
again a source of difficulty with the Biblical material, for often unless 
we state clearly who is speaking there is confusion. To have to always 
include a specific name with the /mesa/ actually results in a more 
unnatural situation than if the /remengaw/ were used. 


4. Seldom is it used with any modifying adverb type expressions as 


“speak in the wilderness’. The use of /mesa/ with such an expression 
is difficult though not impossible. 


5. /mesa/ is not easily used in straight actor-action sentence types with 
a pronoun object following. Thus 


kiya ni_—yiso ° remengaw dehiyaan — 
and Jesus co. said to them 


We cannot put /mesa dehiyaan/ at the end of this utterance. If the 
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pronoun reference is clear the action-goal form /son na/ may be 
used at the end or /mesa remengaw dehiyaan/. 


One of the continuing difficulties here is that of getting any reliable 
opinion from the mountain people. I have constantly questioned them on 
this point, and the invariable reply is that both forms are good. They 
will admit, however, that in their own speech and stories the use of 
/mesa/ is preponderant. To date we have not used /mesa/ in the longer 
discourses but have rather sought to restrict it, where used at all, to the 
shorter utterances. And even here I fear that we have not used it to the 
extent that we might have. It continues to be one of the matters which 
we periodically wrestle with in the meetings of our translation committee. 
This reticence to recommend the use of /mesa/ in the Biblical text may be 
the feeling, inherited largely from the Japanese, that there should be a 
difference between the written and spoken usages. /mesa/ is perhaps 
considered by them as too colloquial for use in the Bible. Then too there is 
definitely a difference in style between the older and younger generation. 
Not to use the /mesa/ extensively does not seem to bother the old folk 
where its excessive use would probably not set well with the younger 
generation. 

It has been very convenient to use /mesa/ in the translation of the 
Semitism, “and Jesus spoke saying”. In this type of construction /remen- 
gaw/ is used initially and mesa finally. This can be accomplished without 
any sense of a forced conformity to the original. 

In a relative clause with a timeless type of verb expression ‘say’ it 
is common to use /mesa/. For example in Mark 12: 18, “Then came unto 
him the Sadducees which say there is no resurrection from the dead”. Thus 


kiya ni ongat ka mpetotoy paah heneqilan mesa 
and not is co. to rise from death say 
ka saediq  sadokay 
co. people Sadducees co. 
It would be virtually impossible to use any form of /remengaw/ in this 
sentence. 
In Mark 8:16 “— and gave thanks —” we must say 
mehoway so balay ni — 
gracious you’ very (he)said and 
Sometimes /mesa/ may be used as an indicator pointing to that which 
is known. Thus 
lagi otox baraw ka yiso mesa o kelawon ima siida hog? 
son Spirit above co. Jesus thus co. known by whom then? 


/mesa/ may be used closely with a word such as /lemengelong/ 
‘think’ or /senehiyi/ ‘believe’. Either of these two verbs may be used 
initially in a sentence with the content of faith or thought following and 
a /mesa/ appended after it. Or the /mesa lemengelong/ or /mesa 
senehiyi/, as the case may be, can be placed at the end. 


mesa is frequently used alone to express the idea of a thought process 
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when there is no mention made of it in the original text. For example 
Mark 3:2, “And they watched him, whether he would heal him on the 
sabbath day”. Here we have translated, 


doma saediq o yaasa miyiy sqedeqan ni gemeraka 
some men co. because look for that by which accuse and watched 
yisoan, yaa na pekemeloon adi na pekemeloon 
Jesus, whether by him (he) will be not by him (he) will be 
healed healed 


diyax sengayan hog mesa. 
day on which rest question thus 
particle thought. 
In Mark 1:41 “Jesus had compassion on him" the closest we can get 


(that is without using the word ‘love’ which is already covering a wide 
enough area) is to say, 


ah pagaalo balay mesa ni— 
oh! how to be pitied greatly (he) thought and 


As in the case with /remengaw/ the content of the thought can be 

expressed without the use of mesa but often it is better style to use it. 
A short section of Mark (5 : 35-43) is included here to illustrate some 

of the above and to indicate a few other areas of syntactical problems. 


35. ida ki remengaw ka yiso siida o miyah ka saediq* penaah 
still speaking co. Jesus time co. came co. men from 

sapah teholang  sapah peseliyan ni remengaw, mehogil ka 

house official house place-meeting and said is dead co. 

laqi so koyoh da, ma _ so lo peteqehenga mpetegasa 

child your girl pa*, why you get disturb (take time) one who teaches 

de hog? 

pa. question 

36. kiya ka kiya ni paah kiyig mbahang renengaw dcha ka 
yes co. yes and (but) from side heard what said they co. 

yiso ni rengagan na ka teholang sapah peseliyan, iya kiisog 

Jesus and was spoken by him co. official house meeting do not fear 

ni asi senehiyi. 

and only believe. 


37. kiya’ rahog _pitiro, yakobo ni mensowayi yakobo yohani o 
and apart from Peter, James and brother of James John co. 


2 pa. = particle. 
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ana ima ini na serowai pesenegol hiyaan. 
no matter whom not by him were permitted to follow him. 


38. kiya ni dehoq sapah teholang sapah _peseliyan ka_ dehiya 
and arrived house official house meeting place co. they 

do taan naka _ saediq* mererawa sqowaq_ ni lemingis ni 

when seen by him co. men _ confusedly shouting and crying and 

tengedox lemingis. 

howl cry. 


39. kiya ni metemay rowan ni remengaw dehiyaan, ma namo 
and entered inside and said to them why you 

mererawa sqowaq ni lemingis hog? laqi o adi fa‘ mehogil, 

confusedly shout and cry question child co, not is state of death 

ga metaqdi. 

in state of sleep. 


40. kiya ni pegehelisan dehaka yiso. kiya niyiso o peqederiqon 
and laughed by themco. Jesus and Jesus co. were cast out by 


na ngangot kana ni tama ni bobo laqi ni teqenay hiyaan 
him outside all and father and mother child and with him 
deson na ni metemay ga_ nigan laqi. 
co. were taken by him and entered (he) where being child. 


41. kiya ni diyan na baga ka laqi ni tarita komi  keson 
and was taken by him hand co. child and Talitha Kumi was thus by 


na remengaw. hedelon ka kari do saw nii, laqi koyoh, 
him said transferred co. word when as this child girl 
rengagay miso, totoy da. 

speak I-you rise up. 


42. kiya ni asi totoy ni mekesa ka laqi koyoh, yaasa maxal 
and quickly rose up and walked co. child girl because ten 

deha henkawas na. kiya ni dehiyao adi hemot nekelowi. 

two years hers and they co. not commonly amazed. 


43. kiya ni rengagan® na balay saw* adi mpegekela 
and was spoken by him much (them) that not will make known 
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ana ima. dori o biqi oqon mesaf remengaw. 
not matter to whom also co. give (her) food thus (he) said. 


Brief Notes on Text 


In general note the large number of action-goal verb forms. Also note 
that all of the verbal forms are the historical present of narration. Sediq 
has completive aspect which is found often in conversation but seldom 
in narration unless the reference is to point action completed previous to 
the action being narrated. 


a. There is no way to pluralize nouns. For a considerable period of time 
it was felt that a prefix /do/ would accomplish pluralization of nouns. 
Actually though it is a sign of class distinction and we have aban- 
doned its use as a pluralizer. The straight noun form is used to 
indicate more than one. This seems to be common conversational 
practice. Where the context is not sufficiently clear in Sediq a ‘one’ 
is added before the noun in the case of the singular. 


b. Note the common use of /kiya ni/ for ‘and’ initially. Although neither 


Chinese nor Japanese can use the equivalent of the Greek kai (or de 
sometimes) and although it is clumsy in English, it is very natural in 
Sedig. It is possible to omit it but the majority of speakers use it very 
frequently. ‘And’ internally is translated with /ni/ but initially where 
mere linear succession of events or discourse in narration is the case 
/kiya ni/ is used. There are two other common initial sentence co- 
ordinators. One of these, /kiya do/ is used for action consequent to 
the completion of another action. We might possibly call it a logical 
succession co-ordinator. One example will suffice to show its usage 
at this point. Thus in Mark 6: 31, 


kiya ni rengagan na, yamo o iyah nanak tados 
and (they) were spoken to by him, you co. come self bare 


beraenux ni sangay titih. yaasa hebaraw saediq miyah ni mosa 
plain and rest a bit because many people came and went 


kiya do ana ekan deha nehapoy ongat diyax. 
and even to eat they food no__—i time. (day) 


/ni/ without the /kiya/ could be used in the latter clause above but it 
would be a bit awkward because of the former /ni/ connecting 
/miyah/ and /mosa/. To use /kiya ni/ is alright too, but inasmuch 
as their lacking of time to eat is a result of the action described in 
the previous clause /kiya do/ is the natural co-ordinator. 

The other common co-ordinator is /kiya o/ and is used most 
frequently for elaboration or parenthetic types of ‘asides’. In Acts it 
has been used frequently to translate some types of circumstantial 
participles. Thus in Acts 18 : 28, 


yaasa berah kana saediq _rebengon na balay ka 
for before all men were buried by him much (with) words co. 
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saediq yodaya. kiya o kiristo ka hiya mesa 0 spaoda na patas 
people jewish. that is Christ co. he thus co. by use of he book 


otox baraw pegekela dehiyaan. 
spirit above caused (he) to know them. 


/kiya ni/ could definitely not be used here since it would indicate that 
in addition to confuting the Jewish people he also proved that Jesus 
was the Christ. By the use of /kiya o/ we are able to easily indicate 
the content of his words by which he confuted them. This same 
/kiya o/ is used also in the translation of Acts 19:8 where the main 
verb ‘spoke boldly’ is elaborated by the circumstantial participles 
‘arguing and pleading’. A good use of /kiya o/ for a parenthetic ‘aside’ 
is seen in Acts 19: 4, 


—senehiyi giso bokoy mo kiya o yiso— 
to believe one coming after me that is Jesus 


c. In verse 35 it would be clumsy to use /ga/ but in verse 39 where 
there is a contrast with sleeping it is necessary. 

d. No word apart from ‘say’ for charge, command etc. The force of 
the word must be derived from what is actually said. 

e. Purposive clauses may either be expressed this indirect way or by 
direct statement as ‘do not tell any one’. In this case the fact that 
/rengaw/ is used with a wider meaning than usual seems to make 
the indirect approach best. 

f. Here also it is possible to use the indirect or direct approach. Each 
case must be decided on its own merits. Here the fact that /rengaw/ 
has just been used with a wide meaning in an indirect statement makes 
it best to use a direct quotation with /mesa remengaw/ here. 


Readers’ Corner 


Dr. W. R. Hutton, late of Nowgong, Assam, presents a problem 
which is bound to arise wherever honorifics have been in use in versions 
now being considered for revision. This applies particularly in India and 
S.E. Asia. It would be good to know what translators in these areas have 
to say about this issue. 


“I do not know how many languages there are in the world that have 
different words to express different social classes or different degrees 
of respect by the use of varying pronouns. Assamese has three, I presume 
that most of the languages of the plains of India have the same usage. 

Now India is trying to be a democratic country. How can it be demo- 
cratic when some people are by the very necessity of language high class, 
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others medium and others, still, low class? How can the feeling of 
equality that is an essential part of democracy ever thrive in such a 
linguistic atmosphere? 

Does this not pose a problem for the translator? and for the Bible 
Societies? We are concerned to have left out an ‘and’ or an ‘it’ or to get 
the correct word for some pot or pan, but we go merrily along upholding 
class distinctions in our translations because ‘that is the way the people 
talk’. Maybe they do. Yes, they really do. But should local usage permit 
us to forget the theological implications of the Bible? Does it not teach 
that all men are equal before God? There are no high and low? 

There are those who would raise an outcry if we printed Scripture 
that ignored the distinctions in three grades of pronouns. Should that 
worry us? We in India know something of the opposition that came when 
the literary language was ignored to a large extent and translations made 
into the language of the people. Is it not very possible that the Bible may 
be made again to advance the cause of the people by offending the literary 
taste of educated people and using one word to translate the Hebrew or 
the Greek ‘you’? 

The government of India has tried to improve the status of labourers 
by having them called mazdurs instead of ‘coolies’, That is good, but of 
how much real help is it when those who say mazdur must to be linguisti- 
cally or socially correct speak to them with a pronoun that has in it the 
social inferiority of thousands of years? 

As translators we are to do our best to give the thought of the original 
languages. We are not interpreters. Their work is that of the preacher 
and theologian. When we deliberately use class distinctions in our pro- 
nouns are we not making it much more difficult to eliminate class distinc- 
tions in our churches? Certain churches of South India have been justly 
criticized for keeping caste distinctions in the church. I wonder if we are 
guiltless when we permit the distinctions to remain in our translations? 

Communists are busy tearing down the high supposedly to raise the 
low. May it not be that we should lead the way not in tearing down 
but in levelling up and levelling down so that every one in this country 
and others that reads the Word of God may see that we are all just plain 
men and women, neither high nor low?” 

W. R. Hutton. 


Book Review 


Bible Key Words — “Gnosis” by Rudolf Bultmann. Translated and 
edited by J. R. Coates. 


a This is the fifth of the series of translations of leading articles in 

= Gerhard Kittel’s Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament. Pro- 
fessor Bultmann analyses the uses of the word Gnosis (‘knowledge’) 
as follows. 
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1. Gnosis in Greek literature. 


Originally the verb yryymoxew (later yewdoxew) meant ‘to get to know’, 
but later ‘to know’, to grasp intelligently an object or situation whether 
encountered for the first time or on some subsequent occasion, or as 
something long known. For the sense of general understanding and 
ability eidévac was more often used. J v@oig means knowledge, as distinct 
from opinion on the one hand, or sense-perception on the other, though 
it is often based upon seeing and, in respect of clarity and objectivity, 
may be compared with it. Gnosis is in fact a spiritual or intellectual seeing. 
The ideal object of knowledge for the Greeks was the reality which under- 
lies appearances, the essential eldoc or idéa of things which makes possible 
the knowledge of what they are, the eternal values of beauty, truth and 
goodness. Such is Plato's conception of knowledge. 


Il. Gnostic Usage. 


In the Hellenistic period the Mystery Religions used the term yr@ou 
in a technical sense for the secret ‘knowledge’ which they held to be 
necessary for salvation and to confer supernatural powers upon those 
who possessed it. In this sense Gnosis means knowledge of God, both 
the act of knowing and the content of the knowledge, regarded, not in 
the fashion of earlier Greek philosophy, as the attainment of intellectual 
activity (votc), but as a gift (ydogsoua) from God to man, illumination, 
something radically different from rational thought. For in the Mystery 
Religions God is inaccessible to men in their natural state; he reveals 
himself only to the pious initiated ones. Such Gnosis is ecstatic or mystical 
vision, still a kind of seeing, but very different from that of earlier Greek 
philosophy. The Gnostic does not come into possession of what he sees; 
for he has to pray to be kept in a state of yy@ouc. It is an occult knowledge, 
received by faith and to be divulged only to those who are initiated into 
the faith through secret tradition. At a primitive stage the knowledge 
gained through the sacred tradition guarantees the soul of the Gnostic 
access to heaven after death.! At a later stage the initiate is born again 
through the operation of the mystical or magical formula of the regene- 
rating word (Adyog xadtyyeveciac). 2 The doctrine consists of cosmology 
and anthropology, viewed entirely from the standpoint of soteriology. 
The primary purpose was not speculation about the universe, but salvation 
through knowledge and mastery of the self, the emancipation of the soul 
from the darkness of the world and entrance into the light of the vision 
of God, the enjoyment of which is Gnosis and goodness, and the lack of 
which is ignorance and wickedness. ? The vision of God was held to 
render man divine, and Gnosis itself to be a divine power (dvvamic) of 
life and light, which entering into a man expels death and frees him 
from fate. 4 


1Trenaeus I, xxi, 5. 

2 Corpus Hermeticum XIII. 

3 Ibid. I, 22, 27; IX, 9; X, 21. Cf. Acts 17 : 30; I Corinthians 15 : 34; Ephesians 4: 17f.; 
I Peter 1: 14. 

*Corpus Hermeticum XIII, 7ff. 
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Ill. The Old Testament. 


The Hebrew verb for ‘to know’ is yadha‘, which can mean either to 
have ability (e.g. Genesis 20: 27, where LXX uses eidévat) or to know 
what ought to be done (e.g. Judges 18 : 14; I Samuel 25 : 17, where LXX 
uses yermoxew ). It is used in the wider sense of experience in general much 
more frequently than yiww@oxew is used in Greek literature. Thus the verb 
yadha’ can govern objects seldom if ever found after yewaoxeu, e.g. blows 
(I Samuel 14:12), childlessness or disease (Isaiah 47 : 8; 53:3), and 
sexual intercourse (frequently). The LXX usually has yevoxevy in these 
cases. For the Hebrew (unlike the Greek) knowledge is of God's dealings 
with men in historical experience rather than of eternal forms and absolute 
principles. It is associated more with hearing than seeing, and its vision 
is the prophetic experience, not the philosopher's contemplation. Know- 
ledge of God is not abstract knowledge of immutable, eternal Being, but 
encounter with God as making demand, whether through commandments 
or through mighty acts, claiming honour and obedience with recognition 
of his power and grace and call. Knowledge is a movement of the will, and 
must realise itself in appropriate action.® 


IV. The Septuagint. 


In the LXX the noun yr@are occurs much less frequently than the verb, 
but is used relatively much more often in a religious or ethical sense for 
the revealed knowledge which originates in God himself or in Wisdom. 
God is the God of knowledge (e.g. I Samuel 2 : 3: Oedc yrwboews Koos). 
His strict, yet gracious treatment of his creatures is based on his omnis- 
cience. From him springs the gnosis of the pious; it is a spiritual posses- 
sion due to revelation. It is true that the Old Testament Wisdom 
literature is mainly concerned with worldly wisdom, and the word gnosis 
is generally used in this sense. But LXX shows a clear leaning towards 
a religious reference. Thus whereas the call for conversion at Hosea 10:12 
runs in the Hebrew “break up your fallow ground”, the LXX has 
“enlighten yourselves with the light of knowledge” (gwrticate éavtot 
pas yrboews). Gnosis is sometimes a technical term expressing the oppo 
site of secular wisdom. (E.g. Wisdom 14 : 22; Jeremiah 10 : 14; Job 15: 2.) 
The influence of Hellenism here makes itself felt; gnosis is divine revela- 
tion giving deep religious knowledge in the mystical Greek sense. Gnosis 
is knowing about God and his work, which is beyond man’s conceiving, ° 
and is communicated to the believer through the whole creation. * 


V. Jewish Usage. 

(1) Rabbinic Judaism. 

The Old Testament conception of knowledge was maintained in 
Judaism, and thus largely modified the meaning of ywmoxew and yradou 


in the LXX and the rest of Graeco-Jewish literature — with the exception 
of Josephus. Apart from Philo, knowledge as such is not a problem for 


5E.g. I Samuel 2:12; Isaiah 1:3; Jeremiah 2:8; 9: 2-5; Psalm 9: 10; etc. 
6 Psalm 139 (138) : 6. 
TPsalm 19:2 (18:3). 
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the Jews. The Rabbis usually mean by it acquaintance with and obedience 
to the Law, equating the knowledge of God with the fear of the Lord. ® 
At the same time Judaism gave thanks to God as the giver of knowledge, 
being followed in this by Christianity. ® 


(2) Hellenistic Judaism. 

The Rabbinic usage is found also in Hellenistic Judaism, e.g. Wis- 
dom 15 : 3: “To be acquainted with (éxiotac@at) thee is perfect righteous- 
ness, and to know (eidéva:) thy dominion is the root of immortality”. * 
At the same time a modification is introduced, as in Isaiah 40-55, through 
the stress laid on monotheism in conflict with heathenism, so that the 
knowledge of God means knowing also that there is only one God and 
that the heathen gods are not gods. This raises the question, foreign 
to the rabbis, whether God can be known,!? and all the apologetic and 
propaganda literature of Hellenistic Judaism. The idea of knowledge, like 
the idea of God, thus becomes partly hellenized in either a Stoic direction 
or a Gnostic. 


(3) Philo Judaeus of Alexandria. 


Philo’s idea of knowledge and use of ywaoxew are thoroughly 
Hellenistic, i.e. either rationalist or Gnostic. He can speak generally of 
knowledge (éxiyyworc) of the truth and also of knowing ultimate reality 
(yrevae té6 Sv); but what he really means is knowledge of God, con- 
trasted with polytheism and scepticism. The highest knowledge of God, 
however, for Philo is immediate vision of God, the spiritual intuition 
received in ecstasy wherein the soul is both seeing and seen. ** It is not 
gained by study, but is a gift from God.* This is the Gnostic view, 
which appears again in the expression yr@oic etoefelac, indicating 
that it is bound up with a dualistic type of piety, depreciating man and 
renouncing the material world. 


VI. Early Christian Usage. 

Christians in the early days largely used the verbs ywaoxew, ént- 
ywdoxew, and the nouns yrds, éxiyywor, in the ordinary senses of know- 
ing, perceiving, learning, understanding. Old Testament influence, how- 
ever, can be discerned when there is reference to knowing as an act of will 
(e.g. Matthew 24 : 43; Luke 10:11; Ephesians 5: 5; etc.). Other passa- 
ges clearly imply the Old Testament idea of knowledge: insight into law 
or grace as the will of God, which is primarily acknowledgement with 


8 Test. Levi xiii, 3. 

*Didache ix, x (based on Jewish liturgy). 

10 Cf. Ecclesiasticus 36:5: “And let them know (éatyvétwoav) thee, as we also have 
known (ééyvwpev) thee, that there is no God but only thou, O God”. Baruch 2: 15, 
31 (ywdoovra Sti éyd 6 Oed¢ 

11 e.g, Judith 8 : 20; Wisdom 12: 27. 

12Cf. Wisdom 13-15; II Maccabees 7 : 28. 

18 De Somn. ii, 226. 

14Op. Mund. 70f. 

15 De Abr. 268. 
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submission, in obedience or gratitude, to that which is known. This js 
naturally found in the quotations at Romans 3:17 (Isaiah 59:8) and 
Hebrews 3:10 (Psalm 95:11). Luke 19: 42, 44 and Romans 10: 19 are 
to be understood in the same way. Knowledge of God's will is mentioned 
at Romans 2 : 18 and Acts 22 : 14; of salvation through Christ at II Corin- 
thians 8: 9 (cf. the compound at Colossians 1 : 6); and of special divine 
grace at Galatians 2:9 and Revelation 3: 9. 

The same force attaches to the knowledge of God himself at Revela- 
tion 2: 23 (cf. Hebrews 8:11, quoting Jeremiah 31 : 34). Elsewhere the 
early Christian conception of the knowledge of God is differentiated from 
that of the Old Testament. Whereas the prophets of Israel were preaching 
against the practical denial of God among their own people, the Christian 
mission was to the heathen who did not yet worship the one God, and 
therefore had to include the element of awareness along with, or even 
before, that of recognition and acknowledgement in its idea of the know- 
ledge of God. The blending of the two into one is very clearly shown at 
Romans | : 18-23 (cf. I Corinthians 1 : 21; Galatians 4 : 8f.). The decisive 
knowledge of God which is involved in conversion to the Christian faith 
is indicated by éx/yywoig in the Pastoral Epistles (1 Timothy 2 : 4; II Timo- 
thy 2 : 25; 3: 7). Cf. Hebrews 10 : 26. 

Christian knowledge of God is not something gained once for all; it 
continues to grow through obedience and meditation. Gnosis in the New 
Testament is thus a gift of grace which distinguishes the utterances of 
Christians (I Corinthians 1 : 5; 12 : 8; II Corinthians 8 : 7; I Clement 1 : 2), 
and serves to build up the Church, which demands for its furtherance the 
service of every member's gnosis (Romans 15: 14; I Corinthians 14 : 6; 
I Clement 48 : 5; Didache 11 : 2), manifested in the doing of what is right 
(Colossians 1 : 9f.; 3: 10). 

The testimony of the Epistle to the Colossians is that faith leads to 
knowledge of the mystery of Christ, in whom are all the treasures of wis- 
dom and gnosis hidden (2 : 2), and the author of the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians desires such gnosis for his readers (1 : 17; 3: 19; 4: 13). Here we see 
Christianity setting forth a theological type of gnosis to combat the 
heathen gnosis associated with the Gnostic mystery religions. In resisting 
the influence of this heathen gnosis Christianity was in danger of ab- 
sorbing its terminology and ideas. 

The attack on Gnostic speculative wisdom is seen already, according 
to Bultmann, in I Corinthians 1 : 17f.; 6: 12£.; 8: 1f.; II Corinthians 10-13. 
Compare Paul’s opposition to ascetic tendencies (I Corinthians 7) and 
to the denial of any kind of bodily resurrection (I Corinthians 15). True 
Christian gnosis is simply knowledge of God's saving act in Christ (I Cor- 
inthians 2:12) and is a reality only in one whose way of life is in 
accordance with the Spirit (3: 1f.), bearing fruit in love (8: 1f.). It is 
the knowledge of Christ Jesus himself (Philippians 3 : 8f.). 

In John and I John the simple verb yevmoxew plays a larger part than 
in all the rest of early Christian literature, but neither the compound verb 
éxtywaoxew nor the noun yr@aig is used.1® In addition to its everyday 
use yuwd@oxew is employed in an emphatic way to indicate the Christian's 


16 Nor is éntywwats. Surely the author wished to avoid suggestions of Gnosticism. 
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personal fellowship with God and Christ (e.g. John 14: 7; 17:3; I John 
2:3; etc.) or the reciprocal fellowship of God and Christ (e.g. John 
10:15; 17:25; etc.). To know the Father and the Son is eternal life 
(17:3). To know God is to be in God and to love as God is love (I John 
4:8, 16). So the practice of love is the criterion of knowing God (I John 
4: 7£.). The knowledge of which John speaks is neither speculation nor 
mystical vision; it concerns positive conduct in daily life. 

There is no such thing as direct knowledge of God (John 1 : 18), but 
only the knowledge mediated by the revealer, Jesus Christ (14 : 7-9, 20; 
I John 5:20), and accepted in the practical acknowledgement of his 
oneness with the Father (10:38; 14:20; 16:3) and the understanding 
of his aa and love in his mission to the world (14:31; 6:69; 
17:3, 188.). 

In so far as John uses ywaoxew to indicate acceptance of God's act 
of love in Jesus and obedience to its demand, the Johannine usage seems 
to be the counterpart of the Hebrew yadha’ in the Old Testament. Yet 
Professor Bultmann holds that actually it starts from the Hellenistic 
Gnostic conception of knowledge and not from that of the Old Testa- 
ment. The reasons given for this assertion are as follows: 


(i) Iweoxew combines, or alternates, with verbs of seeing (e.g. John 
14: 7-9, 17, 19£.; I John 3:6; 4:14). The author is arguing against 
people who claim a vision and knowledge of God apart from history, and 
I John shows that these are Gnostics. The author accepts their termin- 
ology. Their goal, he says, is reached — but how differently! 


(ii) A dogmatising style is adopted, e.g. the controversy over the 
dogma that Jesus is the Son of God (7 : 26; 10 : 38; 14: 20; 16: 3; 17: 7E.; 
etc.). The real subject, the historicity of the revelation, is overlaid with 
a knowledge which is dogmatic. 


(iii) Obedience (i.e. love) is indicated as the criterion of knowledge, 
not as its essence (like yadha’). ““The thesis for which the writer contends, 
specially in I John, that knowledge is fulfilled in obedience, is a paradox 
in relation to his theory of knowledge.” (page 48). 


(iv) There is a peculiar connexion between believing and knowing, 
knowledge being the reward of persistent faith (John 8:31f.; 10: 38; 
cf. 14:20). Faith is that doing of God's will which leads to knowledge 
(7:17). John’s ‘faith’ corresponds to the ‘knowledge’ of the Old Testa- 
ment, whereas his ‘knowledge’ lies beyond, not including obedience or 
thankful submission, but promised as their reward. When received, this 
knowledge in turns strengthens faith (16: 30; 17:7; cf. I John 4: 16). 
Indeed true faith, which abideth, contains knowledge (cf. I John 2: 4 and 
6) as one of its components. 

Concerning the ‘Johannine’ saying at Matthew 11 : 27; Luke 10:22, 
Professor Bultmann remarks that the text is doubtful, the order of the 
sentences varying in the tradition. In Justin and Irenaeus and Codex N 
(sixth century) knowledge of the Father comes first, so that perhaps the 
saying that no-one knows the Son save the Father is a later addition. 
(The overwhelming weight of MSS authority is, however, in favour of 
the saying's authenticity.) Whether original or secondary, the language, 
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according to Bultmann, is Gnostic. This seems an arbitrary judgement, 

His treatment of Gnosis which has here been summarised sheds much 
light on numerous passages, but he must be suspected of finding referen- 
ces to Gnosticism in some places where they do not occur. The statements 
about knowledge in I Corinthians, for instance, can be explained from 
the general background of Greek culture in Corinth. There is no con- 
clusive evidence that Gnosticism was in mind. Nor is it likely that ‘John’ 
derived his concepts of knowledge from Gnosticism, since he attacks 
Gnostic docetism (John 1 : 14; I John 4: 2-3). The background of the 
Johannine doctrine is partly Hebrew, partly Platonic. As Professor Bult 
mann himself shows, Platonism is one thing, Gnosticism another. 


A. W. Argyle. 
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Japan Bible Society, No. 2 Shichome, Ginza, Tokyo, Japan 

Korean Bible Society, Kwangwhamoon P.O. Box 30, Seoul, Korea 

Netherlands Bible Society, 366, Herengracht, Amsterdam-C., The 
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